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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The Social Dynamics of George H. Mead was first published in 1956. 
At that time there was relatively little interest in Mead, considering his 
eminence in the history of American philosophy. More often than not, 
he was acclaimed chiefly for his contributions to sociology and social 
psychology. In the past few years, this situation has begun to change. 
There are signs of a new awareness of Mead’s importance as a philo- 
sopher as well as a social scientist. I believe that in the next decade he 
may at last receive the full recognition his originality merits. The 
republication of this book will be vindicated if, in some measure, it 
helps to lead to a major reappraisal of Mead’s genius. 

As stated in the original Acknowledgment, my study of Mead was 
directed by Dr. Alfred Schutz. Dr. Schutz died in 1959. The posthu- 
mous publication of his books in the past ten years has (in addition to 
their own intrinsic value) helped to provide a remarkable point of 
access to many of Mead’s ideas. Thus, Dr. Schutz’s influence on this 
book persists. Another teacher—the author of the Introduction to this 
work—still philosophizes. It is my pleasure to be able to pay homage to 
Dr. Horace Kallen at the approach of his ninetieth birthday. 

The Social Dynamics of George H. Mead, which has been unavailable for 
some time, is here reprinted without change, save for an effort to bring 
the bibliography up to date. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Twelve years after his Origin of Species, Charles Darwin published 
his Descent of Man. If the first book brought the gases of philosophi- 
cal controversy to fever heat, the second exploded them in fiery roars. 
The issue was the nature, the condition, and the destiny of genus 
humanum. According to the prevailing Genteel Tradition mankind 
was a congregation of embodied immortal souls, each with its fixed 
identity, rights and duties, living together with its immortal neigh- 
bors under conditions imposed by “the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God.” Obedience or disobedience of these laws destined all to eternal 
bliss or eternal damnation. What had come to be called “evolution” 
was assimilated to the Tradition in diverse interpretations such as John 
Fiske’s, Henry Drummond’s and Charles Pierce's. Their common ten- 
dency was to establish “evolution” as somehow the method whereby 
divine providence ordains the conditions under which man accom- 
plishes his destiny. 

The most productive competitor of the Genteel Tradition went by 
various names, with positivism, materialism and naturalism the most 
telling. Its success as competitor was not due to its theological or 
metaphysical import. Its success flowed from its mode of observing 
how effects or results, those undesired as well as those desired, got 
produced. Unified and generalized, these observations were taken 
for notations of causal sequences always and everywhere the same, 
thus for laws of “nature” to whose workings “the providence of God” 
added nothing productive and could be and was dispensed with. 
A common appellation of this belief and its employments is “scientific 
determinism.” It is held to constitute the knowledge which is power 
over nature and to enable man’s ever greater exploitation of nature 
for his own benefit; it is held to be the vital center of “the behavioral 
sciences” which search out the “laws” of human nature and provide 
the planned manipulation of man by man with unprecedented effec- 
tiveness. “Evolution,” also, could be, and continues to be fruitfully 
transposed into terms of mechanism. 

As doctrines of causation, both the Genteel Tradition’s teleology and 
scientific determinism’s mechanism take a single invariant order, static 
and structural, for the ground of movement, variation and manifold- 
ness. Their “real” must be an unchanging total, necessary one, eternal 
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and universal. They regard freedom as an illusion. They appraise 
time and change and individuality as secondary, derivative “appear- 
ances” necessarily implying some timeless, changeless unitary whole 
of which the mechanist’s “laws of nature” and the teleologist’s “laws 
of nature’s God” are rival] significations. 

To certain Americans who came to their maturity during the third 
quarter of the last century, Darwin’s findings held an opposite import. 
They had grown toward youth during a long, bitter and bloody civil 
war to free their country’s slaves and to vindicate the equal right of 
human beings, whatever their color or condition, to differ from one 
another without penalty and to strive in equal safety for their diverse 
liberties and happinesses. The nation’s economy having perforce 
been geared to this war, these Americans grew into their manhood 
during an ensuing peace when the invention, the skills, the wisdom | 
and the cunning as well as the wills which served the war turned 
from the hazards of battle to the simpler risks of business enterprise. 
The expansion which followed the turn had its painful contractions as 
well as buoyant advances, but the downturns of the business cycle 
only delayed, they did not arrest the growth of the economy. The 
overlapping ages of steam, oil and electric power followed one an- 
other in quick succession. The urban division of native and immi- 
grant, industrial management and wage earner superseded the agri- 
cultural division of master and slave. Alterations of the human scene 
were more noticeable than changes in the natural, but both involved 
radical innovations, dynamically interdependent, taking place as func- 
tions of one another in an unprecedented nexus of persons, places and 
ideas, with the persons figuring as the originals and innovators. The 
phrase, “free enterprise,” came to signalize the situation, especially 
whatever in it denoted individuals wagering their powers and posses- 
sions on employment or investments whose fruitfulness had no guar- 
anty. Capital, whether of thoughts or things, was felt to be “venture 
capital” hazarded in this or that pursuit for both psychic and physi- 
cal income. 

One consequence of this development is the theory of human nature 
and human relations called “social Darwinism.” This is a use of 
Darwin's findings to justify the inhumanity of man to man concurrent 
with the formation of the industrial economy of “free enterprise,” as 
intrinsic to people's struggle for survival and as the ineluctable con- 
dition of progress. 

Another consequence is the opposite use of Darwin’s findings which 
Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid signalized, and which plays an extensive role 
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in Mead’s interpretation of human personality and human society. 
This is postulated, again, on the revolutionary philosophic innovation 
of our times. That occurs as an approfondissement of what Darwin 
saw about the formation of species and a comprehension of all nature, 
including mind, man and human relations, within the conspectus. The 
philosophic outlook ensuing gives primacy to time, plurality and 
freedom, to change and chance; it demotes unity, eternity, univer- 
sality and necessity to a derivative and secondary role. It impatterns 
space with time, transvalues knowing from intuition of invariancy to 
alterative process. It presents personality not as an entity ready- 
made, but as a being making itself of a sequence of transactions with 
its surroundings of which the ideas of teleology and mechanism alike 
project men’s desire to direct and shape the primary goings-on and 
processes toward support of their own struggle to live and grow. 

Spokesmen for this philosophic overturn expound their vision, as 
might congruently be expected, in divergent and often irreconcilably 
conflicting systems. Some, like Alfred North Whitehead and Henri 
Bergson, direct their thought toward a reconstitution of the Genteel 
Tradition. Others, like John Dewey and George ‘Herbert Mead, 
transpose the older naturalism into this new prehension of nature 
and human nature. Still others, like William James and F. C. S. 
Schiller endeavor to encompass both within its span. But the com- 
mon matrix of all the divergents is the recognition that first and last 
“reality” is flux, process, duration, eventuation, function, and that 
ideas of unmoving substance and eternal forms are themselves chang- 
ing ideals based on passing arrests, and movements of aversion or 
negation. 

The representative American formulation of this “ontological” rec- 
ognition came ambiguously to be known as Pragmatism. Although its 
insights have become global and shape the formation of natural and 
social sciences everywhere, there obtained for a time a singular con- 
gruence between the formulations of its intent and the life and labor 
of the American people. There were two major seats of formulation— 
Harvard University and the University of Chicago. At old Harvard, 
William James conducted his lonely quest of liberation from both the 
monistic providential supernaturalism of the Genteel Tradition and 
the monistic mechanist naturalism of the scientific determinist; he 
designated this freedom by the temporalism, the pluralism, the radical 
empiricism which signify his philosophy. At the University of Chicago 
there was John Dewey companied by a fellowship of notable thinkers 
who became, under his leadership, the team known as the Chicago 
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School. In the minds of many of the present generation’s philoso- 
phers and psychologists, the most original and adventurous member of 
the School was George Herbert Mead, whose work is the theme of 
Dr. Natanson’s admirable book. 

Now Mr. Mead grew up in the cultural milieu of the Genteel Tra- 
dition. His father, a Congregational minister in South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, took his family in 1870 to Oberlin, Ohio, where he was to 
profess homiletics at the Oberlin Theological Seminary. George was 
at the time seven years old. Whatever schooling he received until 
he graduated from Oberlin College in 1883, he received in the climate 
of opinion of this college town which had been a station on the 
Underground Railroad, and of an evangelistic college which had been 
the first American college to admit Negroes and women. From 
studying Mead went at once to teaching, and also did a little survey- 
ing. After four years of that he returned to his studies, now at 
Harvard where William James was creating a new psychology and 
maturing his new philosophy. After Harvard, Mead sought the philoso- 
phers and psychologists of Berlin and Leipzig. When he returned 
home, he had acquired an unusual first-hand awareness of the entire 
philosophic tradition, and a considerable skepticism of its assigned 
réles in the human career. His contacts at the University of Michigan, 
where he began his academic career, did not undernourish this: nor 
was it starved at the University of Chicago, where three years later 
he joined Dewey, to remain until his death in his sixty-eighth year. 

The Chicago which Mead came to live in was then in many ways 
the most American of the cities of the new industrial America: not 
only the home of the newest great university, underwritten by one of 
the greatest, newest fortunes, not only the “pork butcher of the world” 
and continental railroad center yearning to be the nation’s acknowl- 
edged cultural capital, but also a city of helpless immigrants with 
many cultures, presenting aficionados of the American Idea like Jane 
Addams and John Dewey and George Mead and Robert Lovett with 
corresponding problems of philanthropy, politics, labor and accultura- 
tion to the American Idea. The situation brought the University of 
Chicago far closer to the common life of the city than “the Wisconsin 
Idea” brought the University of that State to the common life of 
the State. 

Mr. Mead’s experience of Chicago contributed no less signally to 
the formation of his philosophy than his schooling at home and abroad. 
Flowing from the common matrix, this philosophy both complements 
and diverges from the insights of James and Dewey. It is in some 
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ways both more regardful of tradition and in many ways more muta- 
tive than either. Mead’s deliverance about men and nature, minds 
and men, impresses with a dramatic congruence to the scientific deliv- 
erances of modern physicists about man, matter, space and time. 
One notes an analogous relativism, an analogous difficulty of commu- 
nicating even to peers so that they may at last see what the seer sees. 
All his life Mead strove for a semantic that should correctly translate 
into the counters of clear and distinct ideas his discernment of persons 
as process and of process as diverse and diversifying interpersonal 
transactions which are science, religion, psychology, philosophy — 
which are the entire political and cultural economy. None of his 
restatements seem to have satisfied him. His published articles aside, 
the bulk of Mead’s systematic formulations has been published post- 
humously (and there remains still much manuscript) from manu- 
scripts and student lecture notes, edited with reverent care by former 
students and colleagues. 

Dr. Natanson has assumed in the present work the challenging task 
of expounding as simply, lucidly and tellingly as possible those in- 
sights of Mead’s which are considered the matrix of his entire system, 
if he can be said to have intended and produced a system. Words 
for those insights are, broadly, time, emergence, perspective, sociality, 
act, and the like. Dr. Natanson traces the formation and re-formation 
of their meanings and import through Mead’s three major expressions: 
Mind, Self and Society; The Philosophy of the Act; and The Philosophy 
of the Present. Whether or not a reader is persuaded by the critique 
of these conceptions which follows their exposition, he will find the 
exposition itself a restatement of Mead’s thought, sympathetic without 
being partisan, clear and easy to grasp without being imprecise or 
over-simplified. It is not unlikely, in view of the congruence of 
Mead’s insight with the developing speculative outlook alike of the 
natural and the social sciences, that the next generation will turn to 
it more and more for overall perspective and instant understanding. 
To all so turning Dr. Natanson’s book should prove a helpful, light- 
giving guide. 

Horace M. KALLeN 
New School for Social Research 
New York City 
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CHAPTER I 


PROLOGUE 


“Science . . . is nothing but a confident expectation that relevant thoughts 
will occasionally occur.”—Alfred North Whitehead. 


George Herbert Mead was born in 1863; he died in 1981. The span 
of his life coincided with the rise of Darwin’s theory of evolution and 
Whitehead’s philosophy of organism; with Einstein’s theory. of rela- 
tivity and Bradley’s Appearance and Reality; with Spencer's system- 
atics and Cooley’s theory of society; with James’ Principles of Psy- 
chology and Dewey's early logic; with Watson's radical behaviorism 
and the rise of Gestalt psychology; with the advent of Freud and the 
defeat of psychologism; in short, with most of the generative move- 
ments, thinkers, and works of a period of unusual intellectual ferment 
and achievement. Within the span of these years Mead developed 
his central ideas and formulated them into a position of remarkable 
originality ‘and profound consequence. My task in the work ahead 
is to give some indication of the scope and character of Mead’s genius 
as it expressed itself in that great part of his work concerned with the 
philosophical problems of societal structure. 

The theme of my study, then, is George H. Mead’s theory of social 
reality; the thesis I will advance consists in showing the develop- 
mental character of that theory, its underlying principles, and its radi- 
cal implications for both philosophy and the social sciences. It is 
my belief that Mead’s work has suffered from well-intentioned but 
nevertheless mistaken interpretations which, unfortunately, have come 
to be taken as authorized accounts of his position. The result has 
been that the work of a truly major American philosopher is today 
largely unknown, frequently misunderstood where it is known, and, 
more often than not, simply ignored. My central purpose will be to 
rectify this situation through what amounts to a reconstruction of 
Mead’s thought. But in order to understand why such a reconstruc- 
tion is necessary, it is helpful to turn briefly to Mead’s life and work. 

The major part of Mead’s life was spent at the University of Chicago, 
where he was a member of the faculty of philosophy. As a teacher 
he achieved considerable success, and today many of his graduate 
students hold important positions in the fields of philosophy, sociology, 
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and social psychology. Although Mead was a brilliant lecturer and 
conversationalist, he was not equally gifted in writing; hence, he pub- 
lished very little during his lifetime, and then only journal articles or 
reviews. The four books’ which have appeared under Mead’s name 
are largely stenographic reports of his lectures, collections of student 
notes, and uncompleted manuscripts. All of these volumes were post- 
humously published, and so necessarily Mead’s work has had to be 
placed in the hands of several editors, most important among them 
Professor Charles W. Morris. 

The content of Mead’s production is fragmentary: he envisaged an 
extended survey of the main divisions of philosophy; he achieved only 
a fraction of what he sought. The fragmentary character of Mead’s 
work is symbolic of his creative style, for he was an utterly honest 
thinker who was dissatisfied with short-cuts and with superficial an- 
swers to persistent questions. He returned again and again to the 
same issues in an effort to resolve them and to come closer to the truth. 
A less scrupulous man would have capitalized on the broader publicity 
Mead could have achieved during his own lifetime had he wished to. 

But both the unsystematic and fragmentary character of Mead’s 
work and the related fact that his work has undergone the editing of 
his students and colleagues raise important questions. One such fun- 
damental question is whether Mead is properly characterized as a 
“social behaviorist,” for this is the tag that has been placed on him 
by most of his editors and followers (a notable exception is Professor 
Arthur E. Murphy, the editor of The Philosophy of the Present). 
A full and proper understanding of Mead’s work depends on the 
answer to this question. 

My line of argument is that Mead is somewhat the captive of his 
interpreters and that this captivity is especially unfortunate, since a 
close reading of Mead’s works reveals a wealth of insights that by far 
transcends even the broadest conception of behaviorism. The critique 
I will offer is intended to be an immanent criticism; it consists essen- 
tially in showing that there are fundamentally irreconcilable tenden- 
cies in Mead’s position which create internal strains and ambiguities. 
Perhaps the major focus of these internal contradictions is the life- 
long difficulty Mead had in reconciling his early but deep-rooted be- 
haviorism with the range of ideas he developed later which simply 
could not be handled within a behavioristic framework. 

I must stress the fact that my criticism represents an effort to bring 
to clarity certain fundamental achievements of Mead’s work which I 
take to be of the highest importance. Thus, it might be well to gain 
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a balanced perspective at the outset of this study by setting forth 
Mead’s positive insights, lest they be obscured by charges of am- 
biguity and contradiction which follow later. What, in fact, did Mead 
achieve? He has, I think, given us important theories of the genesis 
of the self and of role-playing; he has developed a theory of the Act 
which has far-reaching consequences for the social sciences; he has 
given us novel approaches to the problems of social process, to the 
theory of perspectives, and to the concept of emergence. He has 
developed a radical theory of temporality which may be considered 
a prolegomenon to a metaphysic of time and history’; he has given us 
illuminating fragments on almost all areas of philosophical, sociologi- 
cal, and social psychological theory, but especially on the relationship 
of philosophy to relativity theory and of scientific method to philo- 
sophical inquiry. His genius touched on an amazing range of prob- 
lems, but he was able to achieve a distinctive penetration into the 
issues he investigated because he never sacrificed theoretical concern 
in the interest of deciding specific factual problems, nor did he ever — 
tend to underestimate specific factual problems in favour of his philo- 
sophic intent. The distinctive character of Mead’s style is the union 
of a high degree of abstraction with a rich empirical content. Thus 
Mead, a trained and professional philosopher, began his philosophical 
investigations with specific problems of social psychology and sociol- 
ogy, and to these problems of the social sciences he devoted his entire 
intellectual career. Mead is not, then, a philosopher first and a social 
scientist second; his philosophy and social science are inextricably 
bound up in the style of his thought and in the persuasion of his 
methodology. It is this unity of concern for foundational problems in 
philosophy and the social sciences that makes Mead’s work of special 
importance for the social sciences and gives his philosophy its decisive 
direction. The problems that occupied Mead’s attention are defined 
by the integral character of his method. 

Moving within this style and outlook, my critique of Mead en- 
deavours to illuminate its ultimate intent. It is my conviction that if 
it is once seen that Mead’s position is not properly characterized as 
that of “social behaviorism,” that, indeed, his theory of mind, of self, 
of society, of Act, of time, and of sociality is in all cases a transcension 
of the behavioristic framework, then Mead’s status in the history of 
ideas comes into relief. As Mead moved in his development from 
such thinkers as James, Cooley, and Dewey, to philosophers like Berg- 
son, Alexander, and Whitehead, so his thought is a movement from a 
problematic empiricism toward an idealistic and subjectivistic account 
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of the nature of social reality. Implicit throughout my study is the 
attempt to show that almost all of the fundamental themes Mead ex- 
plores bear amazing resemblance to the problems of phenomenological 
philosophizing in the tradition of Edmund Husserl. The greatest in- 
justice that has been done to Mead, it seems to me, is that precisely 
these problems have been obscured in labeling Mead a “social be- 
haviorist” * and in treating his philosophy as simply another expression 
of pragmatism or naturalism. 

In conclusion, Mead’s work may be characterized as a continual and 
persistent return to the phenomena of social reality in an effort to com- 
prehend these phenomena and to describe them truly. In this sense, 
his work, fragmentary, incomplete, unsystematic, and repetitious as it 
is, represents an attempt by a great and utterly honest mind to deal 
with problems of crucial importance to philosophy and the social sci- 
ences. That his influence has been sadly incommensurate with his 
achievement and that his achievement has been on the whole neglect- 
ed by his audience are facts that must be acknowledged with regret. 
It will be my intention in this study to show why Mead has been 
neglected and the great loss to philosophy occasioned by that neglect. 
I have, in sum, endeavoured to vindicate the judgment of Alfred North 
Whitehead and John Dewey, who said of Mead: “A seminal mind of 
the very first order.” * 


* Mind, Self, and Society: From the Standpoint of a Social Behaviorist (edited 
with an introduction by Charles W. Morris), Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1934 (hereafter referred to as MSS); Movements of Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century (edited by Merritt H. Moore), Chicago: The University of Chickgo 
Press, 1936 (hereafter referred to as MT); The Philosophy of the Act ( edited with 
an introduction by Charles W. Morris in collaboration with John M. Brewster, 
Albert M. Dunham, and David L. Miller), Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1938 (hereafter referred to as PA); The Philosophy of the Present (edited by 
Arthur E. Murphy with prefatory remarks by John Dewey), Lectures of the 
Paul Carus Foundation, Third Series, Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1932 
(hereafter referred to as PP). 

* See Maurice Natanson, “George H. Mead’s Metaphysic of Time,” Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. L, No. 25, December 3, 1953, pp. 770-782. 

*Charles Morris states that the phrase “social behaviorism” is not used by 
Mead (Introduction to MSS, p. xvi), though Mead does say in one place (MSS, 
p. 6): “Our behaviorism is a social behaviorism.” 

‘John Dewey in his prefatory remarks to PP; Whitehead’s agreement is cited 
on the dust jacket of MSS. 


CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEAD’S THOUGHT 


“Man is rooted in society and his instincts are addressed to it.” 
—George Santayana 


It is possible to approach the philosophy, sociology, and social psy- 
chology of George H. Mead in at least two major ways, depending on 
whether his thought is considered to be a systematic unity in which all 
central themes mesh internally and consistently, or whether Mead’s 
work is comprehended as a series of significant efforts to explore the 
nature of social reality from separate though genetically related per- 
spectives which reveal serious internal deviations and tensions. Choice 
of approach is not an arbitrary matter: both modes of investigating 
Mead’s ideas necessarily have their limitations; but it is our conviction 
that the profound and original themes Mead explored in his intellectual 
life-time can best be grasped by choosing to follow the development in 
his thought that led him, in our view, from “social behaviorism” to a 
position which transcends behaviorism of any sort. The validity and 
value of our selected mode of procedure can, of course, be demon- 
strated only through an extended presentation. The exposition of the 
decisive and variant aspects of Mead’s thought through a develop- 
mental analysis is the necessary preparation for the critical evaluation 
of his thought. 

There are, we hold, at least three major tendencies or directions in 
Mead’s development: the attempt to explore and describe experience 
within society, treating consciousness, language, communication, and 
meaning as emergents from the social process; the re-approach to the 
same phenomena in terms of subjectivity, treating the given in experi- 
ence as arising epistemologically and experientially within what Mead 
terms the “Act”; finally, the attempt to describe what is given in exper- 
ience by means of a radical theory of temporality which takes the pres- 
ent as the locus of reality. These three approaches in Mead’s thought 
to problems of what is given in experience are not intended to repre- 
sent strict chronological periods in his intellectual life; rather, these 
aspects of his thought are taken to signify three implicit directions in 
Mead’s over-all position. The first approach is represented generally 
by Mead’s lectures in Mind, Self, and Society; the second, by The Phil- 
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osophy of the Act; the third, by The Philosophy of the Present. Al- 
though some of the fundamental concepts in The Philosophy of the Act 
are given similar treatment in Mind, Self, and Society, we may say 
that, for the most part, there is a general over-all chronological pro- 
gression from Mind, Self, and Society to The Philosophy of the Act to 
The Philosophy of the Present. The latter work, in any event, which 
was written toward the very end of Mead’s life, does represent a quite 
definite advance over Mind, Self, and Society. Our presentation of 
Mead's position through three developmental aspects of his central 
concepts is to be understood, then, not as a distinctively chronological 
progression, but rather as a characterization of distinctively variant 
directions implicit in Mead’s writings. 

These variant approaches to the nature of experience are also differ- 
ing attempts to formulate a metaphysic, a theory of the fundamental 
nature of social reality which seems to be understandable, for Mead, 
in terms of the socigl matrix in which the individual lives, human 
consciousness as it relates to the objects in society, and, finally, multi- 
ple perspectives that underly living experience. Although Mead’s 
fragmentary writings (his entire production is, in a sense, merely a 
fragment of an unfinished dialogue) never brought to systematic 
fruition the implicit and perhaps projected metaphysic involved in his 
great scheme, it is still the case that this “raw” metaphysic undergirds 
and subtly directs the tendency of his thought. 


“Mind, Self, and Society” — The First Phase 


Mead’s volume Mind, Self, and Society is an attempt to deal with 
social experience “from the standpoint of society,” or “at least from 
the standpoint of communication.”* In one sense, such a general 
program for analysis comprises an effort to locate the limits and the 
proper content of the field of social psychology “in the study of the 
experience and behavior of the individual organism or self in its de- 
pendence upon the social group to which it belongs.”* In a broader 
sense, though, “social experience” involves much more than the rela- 
tion of the individual organism to the social group to which it belongs;’ 
“social experience” includes as fundamental data for analysis the very 
nature of the “social,” the very nature of “experience.” In essence, 
“social experience” is a generic (and thus far unclarified) term in- 
tended to incorporate within its confines the totality of philosophical 
debates which center about the clusters: organism, self, individual, 
person; society, group, environment, situation; interaction, process, ac- 
tivity; object, percept, phenomenon; cognition, intuition, understand- 
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ing, awareness; and so on. “Social experience,” then, for Mead, is the 
generalized field toward which philosophic and psychological and 
sociological attention must be directed: it is the sum total of dynamic 
reality observable by the individual who is part of its ongoing move- 
ment. 7 | 
If. the special descriptions of the nature of self, the other, inter- 
subjectivity, etc., are given from the point of view of society, and if, 
as Mead will argue, these structures can be explicated only by under- 
standing them as emergents from “social experience,” then we may 
say that society is epistemologically prior to individual existence and 
individual expression. Apart from society, there can be no self, no 
self-consciousness, no language, no communication, and no commu- 
nality of understanding. In society and the generic framework of 
“social experience” the individual finds his true possibilities: the struc- 
ture of language as a system of signs and symbols in turn makes possi- 
ble the realm of intersubjectively validated meanings. 


MIND 


“Mentality,” Mead writes, “resides in the ability of the organism to 
indicate that in the environment which answers to his responses, so 
that he can control these responses in various ways.”* Mind emerges, 
then, when the organism demonstrates its capacity to point out mean- 
ings to others and to itself. In essence, Mead’s argument is the fol- 
lowing: the human animal has the unique capacity of isolating his 
responses to environmental stimuli and controlling those responses in 
the very act of isolation; he is able to pick out meanings in his re- 
sponses and to indicate these meanings both to himself and to other 
selves: this ability is the product of language. Thus, “it is that mech- 
anism of control over meaning in this sense which has, I say, consti- 
tuted what we term ‘mind’.”* But language, for Mead, is not a static 
system of signs; it is the reflection and corollary of a process that is 
going on between organism and environment.’ Meaning consists no 
more in “words” than it does in the events in the central nervous sys- 
tem associated with meanings;’ rather, meaning arises from and can 
only be grasped in the dynamic process in which organism and envi- 
ronment are integral polarities. Out of this process arises language, 
and “out of language emerges the field of mind.” * 

The precise nature of the genesis of language, and in turn mind, is 
presented by Mead through a study of the gesture in its progress from 
automatic, immediate reaction to a stimulus to its status as the ground 
of human language and the meaning context. 
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Gesture 

Mead holds that the basic mechanism whereby the social process 
goes on is gesture.’ The social act is effected by means of gestures. 
But at the ground of the social act is the gesture as immediate response 
to a stimulus. Such response takes place at the animal level, and 
Mead’s favorite illustration of this phenomenon is the dog fight in 
which a “conversation of gestures” is carried on by the bellicose dogs. 
“Dogs approaching each other in hostile attitude carry on such a 
language of gestures. They walk around each other, growling and 
snapping, and waiting for the opportunity to attack.” The advance 
of dog A is a stimulus to dog B to react in a specific manner M, while 
action M becomes in turn a new stimulus for dog A to react in a cer- 
tain way, and so on. 

If gesture is understood as “that phase of the individual act to which 
adjustment takes place on the part of other individuals in the social 
process of behavior,”™ significance in gesture is achieved, for Mead, 
when gestures “implicitly arouse in an individual making them the 
same responses which they explicitly arouse, or are supposed to arouse, 
in other individuals, the individuals to whom they are addressed.” “ 
The significant gesture involves two fundamental elements: first, the 
individual making the significant gesture places himself in the posi- 
tion of the individual to whom his gesture is addressed; second, from 
the point of view of the other, the individual then regards the content 
of his own gesture. Significant gesture is always self-conscious be- 
cause significance depends on the individual making the gesture be- 
coming self-aware of the content of his gesture through taking the 
place of the other individual to whom the gesture is addressed. The 
grasping of the significant content of a gesture is, however, a double 
process which requires the “addressee” to take the place of the 
“addressor” of the gesture as well as the reverse situation. Thus, “sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the observer may be said to be present 
in the gesture which calls out the appropriate response in the other or 
others within a co-operative act, but it does not become significant to 
the individuals who are involved in the act unless the tendency to the 
act is aroused within the individual who makes it, and unless the indi- 
vidual who is directly affected by the gesture puts himself in the 
attitude of the individual who makes the gesture.” * 

An important form of the significant gesture is the “vocal gesture.” 
In the human world, my language is significant when I respond to 
what I say in the same way that the addressee responds to what I say. 
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Hence, “our response to the meaning of what we say is constantly 
attached to our conversation.” “* The request or the order given to the 
other is implicitly reacted to in ourselves, though not always in overt 
fashion. Briefly, the vocal symbol is significative when the individual 
using it reacts to it himself from the vantage point of the other and 
with the same response elicited from the the other. It is in this light 
that one can comprehend the difference between parrot “speech” and 
human adult speech: “as far as a parrot is concerned, its speech means 
nothing, but where one significantly says something with his own vocal 
process he is saying it to himself as well as to everybody else within 
reach of his voice.” * 

There remains one aspect of gesture, which Mead discusses rather 
elliptically, that seems to belong to the conversation of gestures yet 
involves significant intention on the part of the individuals communi- 
cating at this level. We refer to Mead’s brief comments on the pre- 
linguistic or better, perhaps, the proto-linguistic communication 
through gesture that precedes ordinary speech or conversation. The 
glance of an eye and the attitude of a body may set up such primitive 
communication.” Mead discusses this point in connection with the 
lower animals, but fails to consider the implications that follow from 
his remarks when we place the problem at the level of human action. 
That significative communication may take place through the “proto- 
language” of a conversation of gestures between human beings is a 
consideration of profound consequence, for such a proto-language may 
be the key to the ground of gesture itself and so, ultimately, to all 
social phenomena. 

Communication 

At the human level communication rests upon “an arousal in the 
individual himself of the response which he is calling out in the other 
individual, a taking of the role of the other, a tendency to act as the 
other person acts.” Gesture as the instrument of communication 
provides the basis for those truncated acts that permit the individual 
to call out in himself and experience in himself those reactions he 
elicits from the other. “When we tell a person to do something the 
response we have is not the doing of the actual thing, but the begin- 
ning of it.” The peculiar flexibility and utility of the significant sym- 
bol and of systems of symbols—languages—lie in the capacity of the 
human individual to keep in potentia the full responses he would 
otherwise go through as replicas of the actions called out in others. 
The individual’s response to the “beginnings” of actions permits him 
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to avoid the inevitable blockage of actions that would occur were he 
to complete the full response he elicits or expects to elicit in giving 
orders or instructions or advice. 

The meaning-content communicated consists, according to Mead, 
in the responses to the gesture. The responses, as we have just seen, 
may be overt or truncated, and, in the latter case, “communication 
gives to us those elements of response which can be held in the mental 
field. We do not carry them out, but they are there constituting the 
meanings of these objects which we indicate.” ” If the locus of mean- 
ing is in the response elicited, meaning requires reference to another 
individual. But to assert at this point that meaning derives from rela- 
tionship to the other through significant symbols would be to ignore 
Mead’s clear warning that meaning is pre-given in the social process 
out of which conceptual thought later develops.” Thus, while “the 
response of one organism to the gesture of another in any given social 
act is the meaning of that gesture,”” such meaning is initially and 
objectively embedded in the social process, apart from individual con- 
sciousness. Meaning can be stated in terms of symbols or language 
because “language simply lifts out of the social process a situation 
which is logically or implicitly there already.” * 

That meaning is thus rooted in the social process leads Mead to 
assert that the logical structure of meaning involves a threefold rela- 
tionship between gesture, the adjustive response to that gesture, and 
the resultant social act.” Seen in this way, “meaning involves a refer- 
ence of the gesture of one organism to the resultant of the social act 
it indicates or initiates, as adjustively responded to in this reference by 
another organism; and the adjustive response of the other organism is 
the meaning of the gesture.” * 

Consciousness 

Mead rejects Watson’s behavioristic thesis “that objectively observ- 
able behavior completely and exclusively constitutes the field of 
scientific psychology, individual and social,”* since it leads to the 
reduction of all “‘mental’ phenomena to conditioned reflexes and simi- 
lar physiological mechanisms.”*” He insists that “the existence as such 
of mind or consciousness, in some sense or other, must be admitted— 
the denial of it leads inevitably to obvious absurdities.”” The prob- 
lem which confronts Mead at this point is how to develop a theory 
of consciousness that takes into account the necessarily subjective 
quality of mind yet describes that quality in terms that can be objec- 
ively verified. The behavioral context of explanation may be main- 
tained, though the reductionistic kind of behaviorism must be given up. 
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Mead distinguishes between two different uses of the term “con- 
sciousness:” consciousness as it means “accessibility to certain con- 
tents,”* and consciousness “as synonymous with certain contents 
themselves.” * The world is rendered “inaccessible” in fainting, going 
into a coma, or going to sleep; it is in this sense that the patient “loses 
consciousness.” But the second notion of consciousness is the impor- 
tant one for Mead’s purposes. The individual is aware of his own 
stream of conscious thoughts, mental projections, etc.; he is aware of 
the variability of that thought-stream in contradistinction to the objec- 
tive and external objects that may form the occasions or stimuli for 
the dynamics of the on-going thought-stream. Beginning with con- 
sciousness as a thought-stream, Mead attempts to locate it within a 
dynamic relationship of organism and environment. True, the thought- 
stream is the experiential datum in what we intend in speaking of 
consciousness, but the genesis of the thought-stream proves it an 
emergent out of the social process. Thus, for Mead, “consciousness 
as such refers to both the organism and its environment and cannot be 
located simply in either.” 

Behavioral analysis for Mead means the attempt to understand and 
describe the experience of the organism in its dynamic interrelation- 
ship with environment. Experience is not first individual, seeking its 
place in the social process; from out of the social on-going process 
that is experience, individual awareness and organization emerge. 
Consciousness as an emergent, however, is not a something that sud- 
denly appears upon the scene: it is “a set of characters that is de- 
pendent upon the relationship of a thing to an organism.” ™ Characters 
of objects and of events are constituted through the relationship of 
organism and environment; they emerge from this relationship in the 
sense that their qualities are what they are in virtue of a structured, 
selected, and organized unity in which the organism and the environ- 
ment coalesce. Such characters constitute the field of consciousness 
because they signify a unique relation between polarities in the social 
process which find their expression in the union of form and object. 
Just as an object is a food object to a hungry animal, so consciousness 
is possible only through the organism’s meshing with the environment 
and so constituting characters peculiar to the interaction. Conscious- 
ness, therefore, is not equivalent to conscious states, and Mead has 
avoided interpreting consciousness in terms of psychical stuff or spir- 
itual substance. Avoidance of the theory of consciousness as physical 
stuff is avoidance also, Mead argues, of the reductionistic pitfall in 
which Watson landed. 
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To speak of the interrelationship of organism and environment is 
necessarily to imply a consciousness that reflects a self. It is really 
the self, rather than the organism as such, that is conscious, though 
the emergent nature of consciousness and its nexus with environment 
must be recognized. Mead is seriously concerned with clarifying the 
complex: gesture, communication, and consciousness as they imply 
a self. 

SELF 


Significant gesture is a necessary condition for the development of 
the self, since Mead considers the self to be an emergent from social 
experience. Through language the individual gains the capacity to 
grasp his self as an object observed from the standpoint of another. 
person. Before explaining Mead’s theory of the genesis of the self, we 
must distinguish between the self and the body, for there is a profound 
set of distinctions between them which carry with them far-reaching 
philosophical implications. The body can be simply there as an exis- 
tent structure in the real world, but the self “has the characteristic 
that it is an object to itself, and that characteristic distinguishes it from 
other objects and from the body.”” The crucial difference is that the 
self has the capacity of grasping itself reflexively as a whole, i.e., as a 
self, whereas the body is not self-reflective: “the eye can see the foot, 
but it does not see the body as a whole.”* It is, then, the reflexive 
character of “self” that distinguishes it as qualitatively different from 
any object, and it is this reflexive quality that permits us to look upon 
the self as conscious. Within this context Mead finds that the self as 
conscious permits of behavioristic analysis precisely because the mech- 
anism by which self-consciousness occurs—the self’s becoming an ob- 
ject to itself—can be described and understood as a social fact.“ What 
begins, then, as a philosophic distinction between self and body leads 
Mead to posit the differential between the two as the ground for the 
possibility of a behavioral theory of the self. 


Genesis of the Self 

We may start the analysis of the genesis of the self from the primi- 
tive level of the conversation of gestures as evidenced in the dog 
fight. The “conversation” going on between the organisms is ex- 
pressed in the immediate reactions, advances, feints, etc., of the two 
animals. ‘Clearly, neither dog can be said to be a “self” or to possess 
a “self” that self-consciously plans a particular line of attack or de- 
fence: that there is a conversation of gestures going on remains con- 
ceptually beyond the mentalities of the two participants. The con- 
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versation of two parrots in the same cage would be an equivalent illus- 
tration of the point, even though reaction might be limited to vocal 
stimuli. Yet the conversation of gestures is the root-situation out of 
which the more sophisticated levels of conversation develop. | 

Significative conversation is established when, through use of the 
significant symbol or gesture, an individual is able to react to his 
own words from the standpoint of the other. The structure of signi- 
ficative language is built upon the fact that an individual is able to 
respond to his own language as the other responds to it, to mean by 
a word or symbol what the other means by it. Language as exemplar 
of significant gesture is founded on the possibility and actuality of role- 
taking.” Were the individual unable to project himself into the place 
of the other, language would remain an abortive phenomenon. What 
enables the individual, however, to develop the ability to take the 
role of the other? Mead’s answer is that there is a gradual genetic 
development in the human animal that occurs in childhood and which 
constitutes the ground for the adult self. Child play and the game 
are necessary stages intermediary between the conversation of ges- 
tures and the mature self in communication with other selves. 

The child plays at being something or somebody. “A child plays 
at being a mother, at being a teacher, at being a policeman; that is, 
it is taking different roles, as we say.” Assuming a role in child-play 
involves calling out in the child the response to be called out in others. 
Child play at this level of simple role-taking is the first stage in the 
transition between a conversation of gestures and the mature self. 
The next intermediary stage is that of the organized game. 

In the game the child “must be ready to take the attitude of every- 
one else involved in that game,” and it is further the case that “these 
different roles must have a definite relationship to each other.”” To 
play baseball is necessarily to play according to the rules of the game; 
to follow the rules it is necessary that the individual player keep pres- 
ent in his mind his relationship to the other members of the team, and 
this is possible only if the individual takes the role of the other players. 
The rules of the game, then, are “the set of responses which a particu- 
lar attitude calls out.” Game rules are the mark of the transition 
from simple role-taking to participation in roles of a special, standard- 
ized order. Through rules the child is introduced to societal compul- 
sion and the abrasive texture of a more nearly adult reality. In essence, 
then, “the game represents the passage in the life of the child from 
taking the role of others in play to the organized part that is essen- 
tial to self-consciousness in the full sense of the term.” “ 
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Up to this point in the development of his argument, Mead has dis- 
cussed stages in the growth of the self in which the individual takes 
the role of other individuals. A crucial evolution occurs when the 
individual goes beyond the game and takes the role of what Mead 
terms the “generalized other,” ie., the attitude of the whole com- 
munity.” If the individual playing on a baseball team, let us say, is 
able to place himself in the attitude of the team as a whole—not in the 
place of other individual members of the team—and from that stand- 
point regard his own status as a member of the team, that individual 
has transcended the game and has taken the attitude of the generalized 
other. Taking the role of the generalized other means to place one’s 
self in the position of the Community, the Law, the rules of the 
game, and so on. Such role-taking involves generalizing the attitudes 
of constituent members of a whole and reacting to one’s self from the 
standpoint of those generalized attitudes. “Only in so far as he takes 
the attitudes of the organized social group to which he belongs toward 
the organized, co-operative social activity or set of such activities in 
which that group as such is engaged, does he develop a complete self 
or possess the sort of complete self he has developed.”“ The self as 
adult, self-conscious and reflective, achieves its status through taking 
the role of the generalized other because it is enabled in this way to 
look upon itself as an object. 

Taking the role of the generalized other is so fundamentally impor- 
tant because it makes possible thinking itself, since, as Mead says, 
“the internal conversation of the individual with himself in terms of 
words or significant gestures . . . is carried on by the individual from 
the standpoint of the ‘generalized other.” “ Abstract thinking is char- 
acterized by the individual's assuming the attitude or role of the 
generalized other. To speak of a “universe of discourse” commonly 
shared by two or more thinkers is to insist necessarily that each of 
these thinkers, taking the role of a generalized other, makes himself 
intelligible both to himself and to his fellow thinkers by thinking from 
a non-individual standpoint.“ Even further, the notions of social obli- 
gation and moral requiredness demand that the individual place him- 
self in the position of the generalized other, in these cases within the 
Social or Ethical Good. The fully developed self is possible, for Mead, 
when the individual accomplishes such projections. 

The genesis of the self from the conversation of gestures to the 
generalized other appears to lead to a conception of the self as the 
resultant of the social process—and little else. Although Mead clearly 
argues that the self is an emergent from the social process, he is 
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equally quick to point out that there is an individual contribution that 
each self makes to this process. It is not a one way relationship. The 
emergent self is at the same time a unique quality that impinges tell- 
ingly upon the social process. 


The “T° and the “Me” 


In its social aspect, i.e., from the point of view of the community 
and its mores, the self is a “me.” In its individual aspect, ie., from 
the standpoint of the unique person, the self is an “I.” Mead’s prob- 
lem, as he sees it, is not to “raise the metaphysical question of how a 
person can be both T and ‘me, but to ask for the significance of this 
distinction from the point of view of conduct itself.”“ Both “I” and 
“me’ relate necessarily to social experience: without the common-sense 
world of other persons with whom the individual interacts, without 
“society” with its economic, moral, and cultural organization, it is not 
meaningful to speak of a “self,” let alone the special aspects of the 
self termed the “I” and the “me.” It is necessary to describe, however, 
the structural relationships which pertain between “I” and “me” as 
they are reflected in the social process of which they are a part. 

As a “me,” according to Mead’s analysis, the individual is aware of 
his self, as we have already seen, as an object; he reacts or responds 
to himself taking the role of the other. It is the taking of the sets of 
attitudes of others toward one’s self that gives one a “me.” There 
are several important levels of the “me” which must be clarified and 
distinguished. At one level, the “me” is the reflection and the resultant 
of the organized codes, laws, mores, and expectations of the general- 
ized other, the Community, the Law, the Church, etc. The individual 
takes the role of the generalized other and responds to his particular 
problems or situation in relation to what is “right,” or “just,” or “ac- 
cepted.” In this way, a fundamental conservatism is carried on in the 
actions of the members of a group. As Mead says, “The ‘me’ is a 
conventional, habitual individual. It is always there. It has to have 
those habits, those responses which everybody has; otherwise the indi- 
vidual could not be a member of the community.” “ The individual 
who wants to “belong,” who seeks to identify himself with the accepted 
group, who wants to succeed, to be recognized, responds to any prob- 
lems from the point of view of the accepted norms, of what the group 
deems proper and expedient. At this level, the life of the individual 
revolves around the necessity of meeting the criteria that characterize 
a particular “me.” 

More profound, perhaps, is the notion of the “me” at a different 
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level at which the “me” represents a sort of apperceptive mass, i.e., 
the totality of the content of the past actions and thoughts, the memo- 
ries of the individual as these are constantly being added to in human 
experience. What is left out of the “me” in this sense is the act to be 
found in the immediate present: the novel emergent that transcends 
the “me.” As, then, a sort of apperceptive mass, that “me” includes 
the past, present, and projected future acts and attitudes accomplished, 
presently available or concluded as being open for accomplishment to 
the extent that acts in all temporal dimensions are related to a stable 
and somehow permanent structure of the self. Continuity and transi- 
tion are qualities of such a structure, for they look back to a content 
of past deeds that are still part of the self and they look forward to 
possibilities that are grasped.in. terms of my possibilities, possibilities 
of a “me.” 

The full nature of these levels of the “me” comes into proper relief 
only when we understand the meaning and function of the “I.” Again, 
there are important levels of the “I”: first; Mead understands the “I” 
as a transcendent act in which the unique self, the person, adds to or 
goes beyond traditional or typical behavior. In this sense, the con- 
tribution of the “TI” to the individual’s behavior is that of an emergent, 
novel quality that transcends the “me.” What introduces the variant 
element, however slight it might be, is that the “I” in the role of the 
unique specific action goes, to some degree, beyond typical behavior 
in an incalculable form. Every act is unique, not because it has a 
peculiar space-time structure (though that is involved) but because 
at the instant of deed what it is that the individual actor does can 
never be completely prefigured by him: the deed is always something 
more or less than the plan supposed or called for. 

A second aspect of the function of the “I” is that it “both calls out 
the ‘me’ and responds to it.”“ The “me” as an apperceptive mass can 
be elicited, can be brought forward to meet a problem only through 
the services of an “I” that acts as liaison between the self and the 
objective situation facing the self in choice. The “me,” then, is con- 
tinually being called forth through the “I.” The intimate nexus be- 
tween “me” and “I” consists in the fact that the “I” is always grasped 
through the “me,” becoming a part of the “me” as the temporal process 
unfolds in experience. This becomes clear when we seek to experience 
the “I” directly: we are unable to grasp it in immediacy for the very 
reason that the “I” makes itself known, manifests its presence only in 
its performed acts. The “I,” then, in so far as it can be grasped ex- 
perientially, is always an “I” that was the novel emergent of a past 
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action which became and is now part of the “me.” To inspect this “T” 
of last year or of last week or of last minute, we must understand it 
as the “me” derived from the past “I” and now seen from the stand- 
point of a present “I.” It is only, then, in memory that the “T” is pres- 
ent to us in experience: “The ‘T in memory is there as the spokesman 
of the self of the second, or minute, or day ago. As given, it is a 
‘me, but it is a ‘me’ which was the T at the earlier time. If you ask, 
then, where directly in your own experience the ‘I’ comes in, the 
answer is that it comes in as a historical figure. It is what you were 
a second ago that is the T’ of the ‘me.’ It is another ‘me’ that has to 
take that role. You cannot get the immediate response of the T in 
the process.” “ 

The distinction between the “I” and the “me” is, for Mead, a 
methodological one. In experience, in actual life situations, the self 
in its “I” and “me” aspects is an integral unity that may be called 
the “personality.” The two phases of “personality,” in this context, 
are stability and novelty: “The self is essentially a social process going 
on with these two distinguishable phases.” “ 


Self and Situation 


The analysis which Mead presents of the “I” and the “me” as phases 
or aspects of a self that develops within the social process requires 
further clarification with respect to the fundamental notion of “situ- 
ation.” When Mead writes that the “relative value of the ‘me’ and the 
T depend very much on the situation,” ” what precisely does he mean 
by the latter term? Just as the “me” and the “T” are separate but re- 
lated aspects of social experience, so they are also. distinguishable in 
their relation to the situation presented by the objective conditions of 
the external world and the subjective conditions unique to the indi- 
vidual. There is a situation pertaining to the “me” and a situation 
pertaining to the “I.” 

“We are,” Mead writes, “individuals born into a certain nationality, 
located at a certain spot geographically, with such and such family 
relations, and such and such political relations. All of these represent 
a certain situation which constitutes the ‘me’.”” Born into a world he 
did not create, destined to live and die under the shadow of institu- 
tions and social structures he did not order, and, finally, reared within 
the limitations of a language or of languages taught to him by elders, 
the individual cannot be held “responsible” for the objective situation 
in which he finds himself as a human being living among other human 
beings in societal reality.” The self is a self, however, only in its po- 
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sition with relation to this objective situation. Once again, it must be 
emphasized that, for Mead, it is from this objective situation that the 
self emerges and has its being. To be a self is always to be in situa- 
tion. The “I,” however, also contributes in a radical sense to the situ- 
ation of the self. In the terminology of W. I. Thomas, there is a “de- 
fining” of the situation by the individual.” In still different terms, the 
“biographical situation” ™ of the individual is fundamentally relevant 
to his social experience. For Mead, social reality, to be sure, is there, 
but the unique “I” reflects and reacts to that reality in the style pecu- 
liar to it alone, “just as every monad in the Leibnizian universe mirrors 
that universe from a different aspect or perspective of that universe.” * 


SOCIETY 


The self is, for Mead, an emergent out of society; but is society to 
be understood as an historical phenomenon, i.e., as a progression from 
primitive times to the present, having its special locus in the modes 
of communal organization? Or is society a phenomenon sui generis, 
to be approached and understood in a way that is qualitatively differ- 
ent from the manner in which we attempt to describe and compre- 
hend physical entities and relationships? Are what Mead terms the 
“social process” and “social reality” synonymous with “society”? 

“A social act,” Mead writes, “may be defined as one in which the 
occasion or stimulus which sets free an impulse is found in the char- 
acter or conduct of a living form that belongs to the proper environ- 
ment of the living form whose impulse it is. I wish, however, to 
restrict the social act to the class of acts which involve the co-operation 
of more than one individual, and whose object as defined by the act, 
in the sense of Bergson, is a social object. I mean by a social object 
one that answers to all the parts of the complex act, though these 
parts are found in the conduct of different individuals. The objective 
of the acts is then found in the life-process of the group, not in those 
of the separate individuals alone.” * 

The above quotation may serve as an approach to the implications 
involved in Mead’s notion of “society,” since the social act is appar- 
ently the actual phenomenon to be observed when the social scientist 
examines his field of inquiry. The social act, for Mead, is an on-going 
element contained in the larger context of a dynamic, also on-going 
process. To predicate the quality “on-going” in Mead’s sense is to 
intend a linked order of events that cannot, in principle, be isolated or 
reduced to static units. The social act moves forward in time and 
alters its spatial relata. The content of the social act cannot be deter- 
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mined by searching for states of any order either in the environment 
or in the individual: such content as is exhibited in a social act is evi- 
denced in the interaction of organism and environment. Furthermore, 
the social act in its more primitive forms (in the conversation of 
gestures in the dog fight, for example) is a dynamic affair that is inde- 
pendent of any form of self-consciousness.” This is about as far as 
Mead takes us, at this stage of the inquiry, toward an understanding 
of the social act: “society” is a complex of such acts. 

There is one point, however, which we may examine more closely 
at this time. We have seen that Mead insists, and this is surely funda- 
mental to his entire theory, that there is a double aspect involved in 
the relationship between the self and society. The self is an emergent 
from the social process, but the social process is possible only in so 
far as selves engage in the significant communication characteristic 
of human society. It may be suggested that this approach involves a 
root paradox for Mead’s outlook, and that the concepts of meaning, 
consciousness, and thought which he develops ultimately imply some 
notion of a pre-established harmony and experiential unity between 
the organism and its environment, between the subject and its object, 
between mind and the material world. In attempting to analyze these 
themes from the societal standpoint in Mind, Self, and Society, Mead 
leaves them hanging in the mid-air of isolation from the knowing self 
and the experiencing organism. Mead has set his problem of how 
to account for mind, consciousness, language, and communication on 
the plane of society; he is left, however, with the profound difficulty 
of explaining how, to begin with, subjectivity achieves its relationship 
to the social process. To say that both self and environment are 
bound polarities that emerge as aspects of social reality cannot be a 
completely satisfying answer; if this were the case, the structures of 
meaning, consciousness, thought, and gesture would be grounded ob- 
jectively in a neutral context beyond both self and society. Such a 
position might be termed “social solipsism.” Instead of facing an 
ego-centric predicament, Mead would then be facing a “socio-centric 
predicament.” 

Mead’s later effort to transcend such difficulties leads him to go 
beyond the notion of society to what he terms “sociality” (a term that 
does not appear in Mind, Self, and Society). This transition may be 
understood as an effort to explore the metaphysical ground of society 
and its relation to the dynamic of subjectivity and temporality; it 
marks the bridge between Mind, Self, and Society and The Philosophy 
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of the Act and looks toward the problematics of The Philosophy of the 
Present. It may be termed the axis of Mead’s thought. 


“The Philosophy of the Act” — The Second Phase 


If The Philosophy of the Act is an attempt to reapproach the major 
issues and themes of Mind, Self, and Society from the radical stand- 
point of subjectivity, the basis for Mead’s second phase of development 
is a new conception of the structure of the “act.” Whereas in the 
earlier stage the social act was understood “as one in which the oc- 
casion or stimulus which sets free an impulse is found in the character 
or conduct of a living form that belongs to the proper environment of 
the living form whose impulse it is,”* in his second phase, Mead de- 
fines act as an “ongoing event that consists of stimulation and response 
and the results of the response.”* The structure of the “on-going 
event, moreover, is now anchored epistemologically not to its genesis 
in the social process but in its temporal existence in the experiencing 
organism: “the act stretches beyond the stimulus to the response.” * 
The act, too, has its history and its relationships to the lower animal 
forms. At the lowest level the unity of the act is simple stimulus and 
adjustive response to that stimulus taken as a unit. “The original bio- 
logical act is one that goes through to its consummation and has with- 
in it, at least in lower animal forms, no perceptual world of physical 
things.” * In its human form, though, the act is characterized by a 
perceptual stage that contains within it the whole of the potentially 
completed act. For the first time, then, Mead attempts to enrich his 
understanding of phenomena by dealing with them in their temporal 
relationships to the experiencing organism. A philosophy of the act 
has as its goal, then, the reconstruction of social experience in terms 
of subjectivity. 


THE Act 


Oddly, yet significantly enough, Mead does not present us with a sys- 
tematic description and definition of what he means by “act,” though 
he discusses a great many facets of the phenomenon and devotes much 
space to the special difficulties presented by the concept of “act.” We 
shall try to show later on that his failure to state precisely what is 
meant by “act” is due not to Mead’s traditional fragmentary output, 
but rather to more profound metaphysical blockages that might have 
been superficially avoided by a less scrupulous thinker. Part of the 
reason for Mead’s insistence on returning again and again to the same 
fundamental concepts, to re-approach them for fresh insights, is his 
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awareness that when definition of foundational concepts is handled 
over-confidently, the result is obfuscation, not clarification. 

Mead's approach to the definition and description of the act is then 
frequently tangential, repetitious, and not always consistent. It will 
be possible to turn to the metaphysical implications of the concept of 
the act only after preliminary study of its stages, which go from im- 
pulse to perception to manipulation, and finally, to consummation. To 
understand each of these stages is to understand not only the act but 
much of Mead’s later notions of mind, process, and sociality. 

Impulse 

“All perception,” Mead writes, “involves an immediate sensuous 
stimulation and an attitude toward this stimulation, which is that of the 
reaction of the individual to the stimulation.” Impulse, for Mead, 
appears to be not the sensory content of experience, not sense data, but 
the attitude of the organism to the initial stimulus in so far as that atti- 
tude does not involve overt activity. “Furthermore, there accompanies 
this attitude of the response some imagery which is taken from past 
experiences in which the responses have been carried out, leading to 
the final experience to which such a stimulation naturally leads.” ° 
Since Mead chooses to discuss impulse within the stage of perception 
(the second stage of the act), the memory images brought to mind 
from past performances make of the first stage of the act a sort of 
proto-perception that is, nevertheless, a process, since it moves from 
immediate stimulus to future reaction and is accompanied by imagery 
of the past. Thus “the process of sensing is itself an activity.”" Sens- 
ing involves certain physiological acts which are the necessary condi- 
tion for having sensations and, as we shall see in a moment, are equally 
the necessary ground for the very being of stimuli as stimuli for us. 
In human vision, a certain movement of the eyes and focusing are the 
initial steps in the individual’s “preparation” for being visually acti- 
vated. Now each of the activities connected with the physiological 
events in sensation is not an isolated event or set of events; a “fringe” 
(to use William James’ term) emanating from past imagery surrounds 
each step involved in tasting or hearing or seeing. “Back of each new 
content or stimulation lies a different attitude of response, interpreting 
this phase of the stimulation, and about these new attitudes gather the 
imagery of the past experiences which have accompanied such re- 
sponses." Mead terms this procedure “selective attention.”® Look- 
ing, feeling, smelling, and tasting are, then, active functions that pick 
out certain characters of the field of stimulation.” 
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Since the individual selects his sensory field, the objects that occasion 
that sensory field are uniquely related to the individual who under- 
goes the experience. The object given in experience is, therefore, ne- 
cessarily an object given to this or that person who is in this or that 
place at such and such a time. 

The same object, however, is never given again to the same 
person, for if not a spatial change, at least a temporal transition has 
occurred from the moment of the first to the moment of the second 
presentation. Correlatively, the object given is the “same” object only 
in the sense that it is an expression of a relation between itself and the 
individual.” Mead holds that this relation is “objective,” * that is, it 
is given in the interaction of self and environment and cannot be prop- 
erly placed in either one. “The character of the individual selects out 
of the object as it exists what answers to the nature of the individual 
in his present attitude—a selection which answers both to his immed- 
iate sensitivities and to his experience.” “ 

The situation in which “selective attention” takes place at the hu- 
man level involves some lack of adjustment between the individual 
and his world.“ In the problematic situation, then, the gulf between 
the selected object and the margin of adjustment necessary in the 
given instance to react intelligently to the object is marked by “de- 
layed response.” The delay of response makes possible intelligent 
explanation of the problematic situation. Explanation, according to 
Mead, is a reconstruction of the object “toward which conduct has 
failed to elicit the proper response.” The capacity of the self to ex- 
plain rests on the fact that the self is able to make what turn out to be 
false predications in the light of later veridical experience. But the 
initial false predication serves the function of placing the object in 
some respect and so effecting a rudimentary but basic distinction be- 
tween the object and the self which is not the object. In this fashion, 
“what was unreal may become real through reconstruction.” ” 

As we said a little earlier, Mead’s discussion of “impulse” as the first 
stage of the act is in reality a discussion of “perception,” the second 
stage of the act. Beginning with his distinction between “immediate 
sensuous stimulation” and “an attitude toward this stimulation,” ” 
Mead seems to leave the former out of the act and to bring the latter 
into the second stage of the act. What, then, comprises the content 
of “impulse” remains highly questionable. 


Perception 
“Perception,” Mead writes, “is a relation between a highly developed 
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physiological organism and an object or an environment in which se- 
lection emphasizes certain elements.”” Duration and a process are 
both involved in this relation. The object given in perception is 
there at the same time as we are stimulated sensorily to react to its 
being there. Both object and sensory reaction form a field of experi- 
ence in which are included the sense organs, the central nervous sys- 
tem, and the motor apparatus of response.” Objects that lie beyond 
the immediate sensory field are brought within it by an extension of the 
field “so that they are regarded as simultaneously there as a basis for 
the explanation of our knowledge of them.”™ Further: perceptual 
objects “are assumed as given for the explanation of our knowledge of 
them.”* By this Mead means that the existence of the perceptual ob- 
ject is not his problem; rather, the investigation undertaken at this 
stage in the inquiry is concerned with “the particular conditions under 
which a certain perception takes place.” * To begin with, then, Mead 
accepts, in common sense fashion, the existence of a perceptual world 
and takes his task to be the examination of the conditions under which 
the object appears. “What this amounts to is that the so-called explan- 
ation, or statement of conditions of the perception, is not the percep- 
tion itself, nor can the statement of the conditions of perception take 
the place of the perceptual objects.”“ Thus Mead is attempting nei- 
ther to formulate a theory of perception nor to describe how a partic- 
ular object is perceived: instead, “the explanation, or statement of the 
conditions of perception, is in reality a statement of the method of dis- 
covering what the actual object of perception is.” * 

Prior to the existence of a problematic situation regarding the per- 
ceptual object, i.e., prior to some interruption of successful response to 
the object in question, that object is “taken for granted.”” “Up to 
this moment the object as it exists in the complex situation including 
object, medium, and organism is simply there, and is what it is.” ” The 
“taken for granted” world is, for Mead, logically antecedent to the 
problematic world in which the perceptual object arises in experience. 
The “taken for granted” world does not yield knowledge: it is simply 
there. The very awareness of the world of objects is a form of knowl- 
edge, preceded by some reflection occasioned by a problematic situa- 
tion. Problematicity in this context means some relatedness between 
an event and later conduct. Thus, “the immediate perception is simply 
there and not an object of awareness or knowledge except as some 
question as to conduct or agreement with the perceptions of others 
arises to lead us to reflect upon it.” ” 

All objects perceived are, to begin with, distant objects. Even the 
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object immediately at hand with which we have contact experience 
is, upon closer examination, a distant object, since it appears in rela- 
tionship to an environmental framework: “the object perceived through 
contact experience is such only in so far as it possesses an outline and 
position with reference to the whole environment which give it the 
character of a distant object.”” To use Mead’s example, “in a dark 
room one may with an outstretched arm locate the article of furniture 
which one wishes to avoid in moving through the apartment.”” The 
distance phenomenon in this illustration is, of course, the set of posi- 
tions of the objects in the apartment which provide the framework for 
the particular object to be avoided. The particular object is at dis- 
tance, then, because its placement and status depend on the general 
setting, and to know the former one must know the latter. In this 
sense, “the object in perception is an integral part of the environ- 
ment.”" The “what” of the perceptual object is determined in the 
contact experience of the object, but this is an experience that is taken 
by Mead to be simply the last phase of a continuous act which begins, 
as we have seen, with something distant. 

The relationship, in Mead’s account, between distance and contact 
experience is a rather subtle one and depends on two different attitudes 
which the individual assumes toward the perceptual world. The first 
attitude is that of “immediate experience”™ in which “the object as 
seen and then as felt is simply there.”® The distant characters of the 
object, at this point, are not grasped in concrete terms. The conscious 
individual and that of which he is conscious are both simply there. 
The mode of self-awareness at this level is not a reflection upon the 
self’s experience as such, but instead a direct connection of being in a 
situation with such and such characters, the nature, grounds, and im- 
plications of that situation being momentarily irrelevant and unex- 
amined elements. | 

The second attitude is that of reflective analysis,“ and involves re- 
placing the experientially given characters of objects with construc- 
tions that free the objects from particularity; such constructions are 
the instruments of scientific analysis but are nevertheless implicitly 
involved in common sense experience. The hardness of a stone is a 
character of the objective existent, the stone, but also a character of 
Smith’s experience of that stone. The individual variable of experience 
is superseded by the “objective” construct of science. The reflective 
attitude enables the scientist to form and handle this construct, and it. 
enables the layman to take his own experience of the object as theme 
for his thought and reflection. It must be emphasized again that Mead 
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does not consider the second stage of the act as an isolated phase of 
experience. Perception already contains, implicitly, the forward-look- 
ing contact experience of the distant object. Without such contact 
experience the reality of the “real” world would have no meaning, 
since explanation would be impossible. Thus, for Mead, “the ultimate 
reality of the distance experience is to be found in that of contact 
experience,” * and the reflective attitude makes contact experience pos- 
sible, since it initially transcends simple awareness and thus points out 
the object-character of what is given in experience. The nature of 
what is given, however, can be understood only in the third stage of 
the act, that of manipulation. 


Manipulation 

Mead approaches the nature of the manipulatory stage of the act 
through a consideration of the historical and systematic problem of 
primary and secondary characteristics. The treatment of this prob- 
lem in the hands of the British Empiricists, the Scottish School, and 
the Mills resulted generally in a splitting of the world into the data 
of immediate consciousness and the elements inherent in the external 
world, elements outside of the consciousness of the perceiving indi- 
vidual: our knowledge is of states of consciousness.” “Thus we have 
been left with what has been called a ‘bifurcated nature.’”” Mead, 
like Whitehead, is concerned with overcoming this bifurcation and 
healing the traditional dualism that has led to the separation of con- 
sciousness and its objects. To understand perceptual objects in terms 
of the act is to grasp their processive movement from distance to con- 
tact experiences. Within the act secondary characteristics are grasped 
in terms of primary characteristics, since the manipulation in contact 
experience of the distant object is the direct experience of the primary 
qualities.” The process involved that characterizes the movement of 
the act consists in a temporal process with earlier stages that precede 
the completed process.” The perceptual object is presented within the 
organizational structure of the act. This means that any given dis- 
tance experience is given in the light of a later manipulatory stage, 
a handling of the object, in terms of which the object is real. “If we 
present a distant planet, its matter is presented as we would actually 
sense it if we could place our hands upon it.”"“ The experienced ob- 
ject, then, is grasped in a temporal continuum: “Al objects are affected 
with futurity and are in memory with the past.”“ Mead’s philosophy 
of temporality is a later development in his intellectual career and com- 
prises a crucial aspect of what we have termed the third phase in his 
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writings, represented by The Philosophy of the Present. The more 
serious and detailed study of problems of temporality will be reserved, 
therefore, for a later chapter. 

Secondary characteristics become interpretable within the second 
stage of the act through what Mead terms a “collapsing of the act.” “ 
“The percept is a collapsed act” “ because within it lie the initial im- 
pulse to which the organism responded, the perceived object, the ob- 
ject perceived as distant, manipulable, and to be brought into the 
manipulatory area. Actual manipulation of the object has not yet 
occurred at this point. In actual contact experience, “the distance 
characters seem to be no longer distant,” and “one actually handles 
the colored, odorous, sounding, sapid object.”““ Actual contact ex- 
perience is preceded in the “collapsed act” by imaginary manipulation 
in which, unreflectively, we react to what is immediately given in ex- 
perience. There remains, however, a temporal gap between the 
naively experienced given situation or object and the fulfilled, manipu- 
lated phenomenon, validated in contact experience: “We see the 
thing that may be said to be existing now, but the visual content can- 
not be identified with the now of the seer. Taken as existing now it 
is a subjective substitute for an objective reality that lies ahead of 
us.” ““ The connection that binds the distant object and the experi- 
encing organism lies in the contact area.“ 

In many cases, of course, actual contact in the sense of physical 
manipulation never occurs, yet the initiated act may be said to be 
completed. Instead of actually handling objects in everyday experi- 
ence, “we depend upon the substantive meanings of what we see, that 
is, upon the universalized social responses, which implicate experi- 
mental data but do not demand them.” “ The truncated manipulatory 
act is analagous to, and is, indeed, a part of, the nature of distance ex- 
perience as such. The distant object is manipulated in imagination. 
In addition, the physiological responses which accompany manipula- 
tion are themselves truncated in the case of objects at distance manipu- 
lated in imagination. Such projected manipulation either involves an 
actual grasping of the surface of the object—a sphere, let us say—in 
which case the hand moves in such a way as to simulate cupping the 
round object, or manipulation may mean an imaginative subdividing 
of the object, such as breaking matter into bits.” We may ask at this 
point whether the explanation of manipulation holds true for the 
activities of the scientist in the same way that it does for the layman. 
Mead’s answer is that the experience is essentially the same in both 
cases, though the scientist's search for uniformity and freedom from 
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individual idiosyncrasy leads him to formulate his procedures and find- 
ings in terms of typifications which liberate the structure of contact 
experience itself from subjective moorings. The scientist “does not 
transcend the fundamental conditions of contact observation itself,” “ 
but he attempts to “place the apparatus of contact experience at a dis- 
tance, directly in investigation of the physical stimulus and the dissec- 
tion of the organism, or indirectly through the use of instruments of 
magnification, which the imagination may carry on indefinitely.” The 
function of science, then, is to typify experience in such a way that 
models of phenomena may consistently replace instances of those 
phenomena. Although such a procedure is naturally highly abstractive 
from immediate experience, the scientist, in Mead’s view, must ulti- 
mately return to the actual phenomena in their experiential givenness, 
and experience them within the locus of the contact area.” 

Mead’s discussion of the manipulatory stage of the act has led to 
distinctions between at least three aspects or types of reality: “(1) the 
reality of the object in the manipulatory area, (2) the hypothetical 
reality of the distant object in the reflective perceptual world, and (3) 
the future reality of the distant object in the space-time world.”" (1) 
refers to the actual contact experience of the manipulated object: the 
hammer I pound with as grasped in my hand, lifted, and used. (2) 
concerns the object perceived at distance: the hammer that lies over 
there on a table six feet from where I am presently situated. In this 
sense, the hammer is there to be picked up in a typical way, to be 
grasped with the hand, and to be used for certain purposes. Finally, 
(3) refers to a possible perception, not yet given, which awaits the 
organism. “Hammer” as such, not this hammer over here on this 
table, might be an illustration of what Mead intends by the third dis- 
tinction. “Hammer” is thus three times removed from immediate ex- 
perience, yet it is concerned with the real world of space and time. 
All three aspects of reality are involved in Mead’s concept of manipu- 
lation, both in the abstractive world of science and the common- 
sense reality. 


Consummation 


The manipulatory area is the locus of reality for Mead. Predica- 
tion of existence to objects in the perceptual field is valid only when 
those objects are brought within the manipulatory area and contact 
occurs. Such contact experience is existential predication, according 
to Mead: “Contact is the test of the success of the act and decides 
whether we are subject to error or illusion.” It is necessary to under- 
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stand, however, that contact experience in itself does not assure reality: 
“it is the successful completion of this portion of the act initiated by 
the distance experience that gives reality to the physical thing in the 
manipulatory area.”" Bringing the object into the manipulatory area 
necessitates a certain “pause” or delay in the on-going movement of 
the act. This delay is of the utmost importance in understanding the 
act, since it establishes the manipulatory stage as a “mediate field 
within the entire complex act.”™ The “pause” or delay indicated here 
is established by the fact that the third stage of the act is the comple- 
tion of its existential span. The object having been brought into con- 
tact experience, its reality established and validated, there remains the 
ultimate consummation of the act which involves a valuational coeffi- 
cient that transcends the impulse to manipulation complex. In order 
to clarify these remarks, we must distinguish between Mead’s theories 
of contact and consummation. | 

Contact occurs in the manipulatory stage of the act when the dis- 
tance object is brought within actual physical contact and handled. 
The perceptual object is brought to its reality-status with the contact 
experience. But the act as a whole is still incomplete, it lacks con- 
summation, i.e., qualification of the act as successful, good, generous, 
unjust, beautiful, unimportant, etc. The perceptual object as existent 
stands in need of final characterization which consummation supplies. 
It is clear then that contact experience, for Mead, constitutes existen- 
tial validation, whereas consummation presupposes the existence of the 
perceptual object.” Thus, “consummation is satisfaction and, if you 
like, happiness, but in itself it is no assertion of the existence of the 
things enjoyed or of the enjoyment itself.” The consummatory ex- 
perience is an “adjective” of the thing consummated.” It must be em- 
phasized that consummation is the telos of the act and not an evalua- 
tion imposed upon the perceptual object from outside, i-e., in terms of 
a set of criteria which are brought to bear upon the object from a 
standpoint external to the process of the act in its genesis. Consum- 
mation is required by the special needs and direction of the act and 
not by artificial or abitrary standards. “Every act ... is moving on 
from its physical objects to some consummation.” 

If, as we have said, the manipulatory area is the locus of reality, 
according to Mead, the stage of consummation implies reference to 
the future. The perceptual object brought into the area of contact 
experience is present in a temporal sense. Valuational predicates are 
to be given to this present reality. To this extent consummation in- 
volves the temporal dimension of futurity. Within the meaning of 
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temporal unity, consummation is then the completion of the act rather 
than the end of the perceptual reality which finds its completion in 
contact experience. 

Mead’s description of consummation is not always consistent with 
what we have presented above, nor is it always clear whether Mead 
felt he had worked out his analysis thoroughly. Consider, for example, 
the following statement in The Philosophy of the Act: “The full com- 
pletion of the act which the distance stimulus initiates is found in some 
such consummation as that of eating.”” It is difficult to see how the 
act of eating can be considered a valuational quality, and, of course, 
Mead’s whole point has been that consummation is not a part of the 
existential structure of perceptual experience, but a predication regard- 
ing that experience. It is possible that by terming eating a consum- 
matory act Mead intends to distinguish between the manipulatory 
phase which requires handling of the object and eating which does 
not involve handling (if we distinguish feeding and eating). To 
charge Mead with inconsistency in this instance, however, might be 
nearer to the true state of affairs. 

When we turn to some of the higher level examples which Mead 
uses to illustrate the concept of consummation, we learn that aesthetic 
experience is brought within the organization of the act and completed 
by the consummatory stage. It seems that Mead feels that the object 
itself in art—the statue, the cathedral—can capture the quality of the 
consummation, the unique feeling that the object communicates to 
others. “To so construct the object that it shall catch this joy of con- 
summation is the achievement of the artist.” The nature and quality 
of the experience of consummation is individual and so varies from 
person to person and from group to group. The objective conditions 
which are necessary grounds for the possibility of consummatory ex- 
perience and the objective materials out of which consummation will 
ultimately arise are given in the third stage of the act: “contact consti- 
tutes what we call the substance of ... a thing.”” The hand is re- 
sponsible, Mead says, for the physical thing: “if we took our food as 
dogs do by the very organs by which we masticate it, we should not 
have any ground for distinguishing the food as a physical thing from 
the actual consummation of the act, the consummation of the food.” ™ 
Once again, the relationship between consummation as a physical 
activity and consummation as a valuational experience comes into 
question; Mead does not provide us with a sharp distinction. 
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THE OBJECT 


Although the mechanics of the act, the structure of the stages from 
impulse to consummation, are now generally described, that which is 
brought within the act, the object in experience, is left in the shadows. 
Mead has given us a number of approaches to the object: the object 
as simply there, the object at distance, the manipulated object. A 
brief summary statement of these different conceptions of the object 
will prepare the ground for Mead’s important contributions regarding 
the phenomena of “interiorization” and “resistance.” 

As simply there, the object in naive experience is believed to be real, 
enduring, stable, and usable. The object in naive experience is un- 
questioned, i.e., its status is not problematic. In a restricted sense, the 
naive attitude of the homo faber and the epistemological outlook of 
the scientist have something in common: for both the world is there, 
the existence-status of the object is not brought into question unless a 
practical problem arises which casts doubt on its existence. The ques- 
tion of the epistemological conditions for knowledge of the object is 
relegated to philosophers and is not generally considered to be prob- 
lematic for the scientist as such. “Scientific technique is not interested 
in establishing the rational character of the world as the precondition 
of its operation. It is interested solely in locating its problem within 
the world that is there and in bringing this world to bear upon its 
attempted solutions.” In contrast to the common sense attitude 
which accepts the world as always and unquestionably there, the sci- 
entific attitude, though beginning with such belief, will, if necessary, 
reflect upon this naive attitude and place under scrutiny what, to the 
layman, appears to be an absolute. Thus, for the scientist, “the world 
as uniform and systematic is simply there for analysis and experiment. 
But it is part of his attitude that he is ready, upon the appearance of 
any other problem, to question this structure of the accepted world 
at that point.” Nevertheless, according to Mead, the very doubting 
of the scientist occurs within a larger framework of world which re- 
mains steadfast through all experimentation: “however wide a diame- 
ter the problematic area assumes, it is always surrounded by a universe 
that is simply there.”“ The scientist, then, depends on the accepted 
real world to provide verification for any aspect of that accepted 
world he calls into question: “experimental science implies a real 
world uninfected by the problem, which can be used to test the dis- 
coveries which science makes.” In one sense, then, science is rooted 
in the central typification of the natural attitude: the belief in the 
existence of an external world. 
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We have already seen that the object at distance is a hypothetical 
construct built up out of past experience and a variety of well- or ill- 
founded expectations. The individual observer selects the world of 
his experience and does so in direct relationship to his functions as 
an agent acting in the world, which is, for him, organized about his 
needs and desires. Objects at distance are seen “as we will handle 
them,”” and the reality of the object is validated in the later stage 
of manipulation: “the reality of the percept lies in the later experi- 
ence.” * The object at distance, however, is to be manipulated, in fact, 
it is “proto-manipulated,” i.e., the observer begins his manipulatory 
response but never follows through with it: he manipulates in imagi- 
nation. Final validation of the distance experience occurs necessarily 
in contact experience, with the exception of those distance objects 
which, in principle, can never be brought within the manipulatory 
sphere. : 

The object handled and manipulated in the third stage of the act 
is the perceptual object fully experienced; however, we have not as 
yet learned very much about the precise nature of this object. One 
of Mead’s important philosophic contributions consists in his analysis 
of the structure of the manipulated object. First, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the object we contact by touching its surfaces, 
and the object we think is more than a set of surfaces, the object 
that has an interior. When we ascribe reality-status to an object, two 
things are implied, according to Mead. First, that the object can be 
experienced within the act; second, that the object has a potential re- 
sponse of its own which can be elicited. This response is the “pressure 
which the object will give if one brings it within the manipulatory 
area. ° That the object has a pressure-giving potential is directly 
related to the notion that the object is more than a set of surfaces but 
is, in fact, a structure with an interior. Mead is quite careful to point 
out that he does not mean by the pressure of the object the experience 
of pressure which the observer has in experiencing an object. Rather, 
“that which constitutes the reality of the object is not the pressure of 
the organism in answer to the pressure of the object, which is at the 
same time initiated in the organism, but the pressure of the object 
which calls out this beginning of the contact response.”” The ground 
for interaction between organism and object is that the organism get 
“inside” the interior of the object and “take the attitude of acting as 
the physical thing will act.”” 

We have, then, a new mode of role-taking in which the organism 
takes the role of the object itself. This kind of role-taking, as would 
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be expected, has its peculiar characteristics. In taking the role of the 
distant object to be manipulated, the organism “takes the attitude of 
resisting his own effort in grasping.”” Thus, a kind of conversation of 
attitudes occurs which the individual internalizes. Mead writes: “I.am 
prepared to. seize the object, and then in the role of the thing I resist 
this grasp, pushing, we will say, the protuberances of the thing into 
the hand and arousing more effort in the hand by the leverage which 
the extended portion of the object will exercise, and through these 
responses of the thing I reach not only the final attitude of prepared 
manipulation but also a physical object with an inside and an inherent 
nature. About this fundamental core can gather the other things that 
an object can do to us, its efficacies, its active properties.”” Taking 
the role of the object, getting “inside” the object’s interior depends on 
the capacity of the self to react to itself as an object. Since “analysis 
of things never gives us anything more than new surfaces and con- 
tours,” the individual by reacting to himself as an object provides 
the means for experiencing the internal character of the object. The 
specific character of this “internal” structure of the object is identified 
by Mead with “resistance.” 

The nature of the “pressure” or “resistance” of the object itself may 
be adequately described in Mead’s own language. He writes: “The 
identity in the response of the thing, and in the response which we 
call out in ourselves in acting upon a physical thing, is given in em- 
bracing or grasping or fingering a thing. The thing presses against 
us as we press against ourselves. We pass on into the thing the pres- 
sure which we exert against it in grasping it, and this is something 
more than the appearance of its surfaces in our experience plus the 
effort we exert in pressing. The something more is the location of 
the act of pressing in the thing, over against our own response.” ™ 

At the same time that the physical object is there, the experiencing 
organism is there: the object awaits the organism, capable of respond- 
ing to hefting or pushing by a forceful pressure or resistance. “This 
content of pressure in the physical object appears, first of all, as part 
of the imagery which goes into the object as existing at a distance.” ™ 
It is the past contact experiences with their accompanying pressure 
values that create the ground for expecting a certain pressure experi- 
ence when a distant object is in view. The capacity of the organism to 
have such experiences is accounted for by Mead by the fact that the 
organism is able to react to itself as an object from the standpoint of 
the other who presses against him, or resists him. The other presses 
against us or resists us as the physical object does, and this accounts, 
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in Mead’s view, for the phenomenon of resistance in physical objects 
understood as active and non-subjectively initiated. 

The phenomenon of resistance is highly complex. It is clear that 
resistance in the sense of the active pressure emanating from the in- 
terior of the object is in no sense synonymous with or equivalent to 
the sensation of resistance understood as “the pressure of the body as 
experienced on the surface of our own organisms.”™ The resistance 
phenomenon (in the active sense) is a function of a dynamic inter- 
action between physical thing and experiencing organism, for only 
through such interaction is there differentiation between the outside 
of the organism and the inside of the physical thing. The inside of 
the physical thing is the condition for the outside of the organism and 
vice versa. What this actually means is that the organism discovers 
its bodily limits only in interacting with the surface of the physical 
thing which opposes or “stops” the movement of the organism’s body. 
I discover that my body “ends” with my finger tips when those finger 
tips touch a hard object that resists further push or thrust. Contem- 
poraneously, the physical object reveals its exterior in resisting my 
touch. Mead’s analysis of resistance is not a physiological or psycho- 
logical explanation, but rather an attempt to explore the fundamental 
(in a different context, we might say phenomenological) structures 
and relationships between body and object, between my body and 
the body of the other, and so on. We shall have more to say about 
this set of problems later on. For the present, it is at least clear that 
Mead does not consider himself to be offering a psychology of tactual 
experience.” 

The resistance phenomenon has a temporal perspective. The distant 
object cannot, in principle, be brought within the contact stage and 
still be distant, but it can be brought within a temporal “now” and yet 
remain distant spatially.” This is particularly important in regard to 
distant objects which cannot be brought into the manipulatory sphere. 
The resistance phenomenon still occurs in such distant experiences, 
but Mead uses the term “provisional resistance” ” to describe them. 
How the “now” is constituted, however, is a matter of grave difficulty, 
and Mead’s explanation of the matter is far from easy to grasp.” First, 
he points out that the resistance character of the distant object cannot 
be completely accounted for in terms of imagery from past experiences, 
for at least two reasons: the imagery would be of consummations past, 
leaving the content character of the present distant experience empty; 
also, the temporal grounding of past imagery disqualified it from pro- 
viding the neutral background necessary for a “now” to emerge.” The 
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latter point must be restated in some detail. A “now’, according to 
Mead, is always a “now” within a framework of temporality which is 
of such a structure that every “now” is not confounded with a prior 
“now or a later “now.” In order for there to be a “now” which can 
be grasped in consciousness, the stream of time must include both 
“now and “then” within its neutral structure. As Mead puts it, “the 
now is contrasted with a then and implies that a background which is 
irrelevant to the difference between them has been secured within 
which the now and the then may appear.”“ The “now” in which the 
resistance of the distant object is experienced must, therefore, be 
grasped within the stream of time that is the ground for both the “now” 
and the “then.” Since “mere imagery which filled out the distance ex- 
perience would be infected with the same temporal distance experi- 
ence itself,” * it is necessary to find means for “wrenching” the object 
out of this impasse. The way in which this is accomplished in human 
experience involves two major factors: “terminal attitudes” and tak- 
ing the role of the object itself. 

Terminal attitudes are “beginnings of the contact response that will 
be made to the object when the object is reached.”” A terminal atti- 
tude appears to be, in Mead’s terminology, synonymous with what he 
has elsewhere called a “truncated act.” The initiated response to the 
object is not completed; it remains abortive. The second factor, tak- 
ing the role of the object, involves the organism in a double function: 
“that of resisting the object as organism and of resisting the organism 
as object.”“ The main problem to be answered is how the “now” 
which is evident in the immediate resistance-response of the organism 
can be introduced into the object. Mead’s answer is that through this 
double function of resistance to the object by the organism and of the 
organism by the object (when the organism takes the role of the ob- 
ject), “the ‘now’ of the immediate activity of the organism can be put 
into the world of distant stimuli” ” if the organism stimulates itself “to 
act as the object by its response to the stimulus of the distant object.” ” 

Restated in other terms, Mead argues that in order to get the resis- 
tance of the distant object into a “now,” the organism must put itself 
in the place of the object and react to it in contact fashion." The 
memory image cannot supply the needed resistance experience, since 
it is temporally bound to a past, not to the present which is the locus 
of the resistance phenomenon. Terminal attitudes supply part of the 
needed pressure or resistance response; the rest is given when the 
organism places itself in the position of the object and reacts to itself, 
receiving in this way the resistance stimuli necessary to the fulfillment 
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of a “now” which is not given in the distance or passive tactual ex- 
perience.“ The crucial importance of this discussion lies in the fact 
that it shows the intimate nexus, genetically and systematically, be- 
tween object and self. 


PROCESS 


The object experienced within the structure of the act is, as we 
have seen, active and directional: the percept looks forward to the 
contact experience, it is in a state of organizational progression. Al.- 
though we have examined the stages of the act and the nature of the 
object, the directional dynamic of the act taken as a synthetic whole 
remains obscure. The problem is one of determining the nature and 
meaning of the on-going process which is the act taken as a unity. 
Ultimately it will have to be decided whether, for Mead, the act as 
an integral process is itself part of a larger process of social reality. 
The problem of process in Mead’s thought is essentially a metaphysi- 
cal one. 

Process is not to be identified with continuity.* One event followed 
by another event, one event extending over another event: these do 
not comprise process, which has not a spatial but a temporal ground. 
“A process involves the past as determining the fixed conditions of that 
which is taking place, and it involves that which is taking place as 
maintaining itself by adjustment to the oncoming event—the future.” “ 
Every process can be broken down into a series of events if those 
events are taken as past. If the events are regarded in the light of the 
future, however, then the process is integral and cannot be resolved 
into fixed events.” The lasting quality of a process is not merely a 
temporal connectedness of moments; a process lasts when an event 
extends throughout a duration and merges “into the future in adjust- 
ment to what occurs.” If the event fails to adjust to the future occa- 
sion, it breaks down into fragments that may be retained in memory 
by the organism, but they constitute only a world in flux.” The 
“future” bordering the event may be said to be “in” the act in so far 
as it controls the whole process going on.” Mead distinguishes be- 
tween the future which borders and so controls the process of the act 
and the future which is further in the horizon, beyond the immediate 
confines of the act. The event moving forward to the immediate future 
is in contrast to the past event which is projected into a distant future: 
“the future into which it is projected is an extension of the future that 
is actually there in the act.”” The process of the act has its locus 
in the present, but in a present that is “the combination of the future 
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and the past in the process that is going on.”™ The future is related, 
in Whitehead’s terminology, to the “percipient event” (the individual), 
whereas the past is related to the “consentient cogredient set” (the 
individual’s environment). In this context the act is identified with 
the percipient event, and the “field of the act” with the consentient 
cogredient set. Thus, “the future comes in terms of the act, the past 
in terms of the field of the act.” The final and mature expression of 
this theory of temporality is not developed until the final phase of 
Mead’s thought is reached in The Philosophy of the Present. 

The movement of the temporal stream from past to future is both 
the condition for the act and the objective reality within which the 
act occurs. Whether reality be taken as the totality of acts, past, 
given, and potential, or as universe of things and relata in which indi- 
vidual acts arise, it would seem that reality is a grand movement 
which, though it may be the ground of the act, is independent of 
particular acts. The independent movement of reality is what Mead 
terms passage; it enables us to look further into the nature of process 
as a metaphysical ground of the act. Mead writes: “Only if there is 
passage can memory give the past instant as the past of a present. 
The bare succession of instants gives no ground for pastness and 
memory, nor does the mere fusing of one experience with another 
give passage.” The world of passage is the world of the percept, 
the distant object; opposed to this is the world of contact experience, 
of the manipulated object. Far from reflecting a simple difference in 
stages of the act, these two worlds imply qualitatively different aspects 
of reality. The world of distance experience as the world of passage 
refers to the reality of temporal flow, of “pulses” of human experience, 
whereas the world of contact experience refers to the world of science, 
of knife-edge instants artificially connected in formal serials.™ 

The world of passage, then, implies a world that endures, continues, 
and persists. This is the world taken-for-granted, reality posited not 
through judgment but in initial belief. Such an on-going reality is the 
ultimate ground for all predication and is the world abandoned in 
scientific judgment. The temporal spread of the perceptual world is 
reduced to “a series of moments.” *” The specious present is reduced 
to a “knife-edge present.”"” The act of reflection is a turning away 
from the “pulse” of experience to the “instant” of scientific analysis. 
Measurement, static breakdown of the content of experience, place- 
ment of the object in terms of a rigidly ordered and separated space 
and time: these are the marks of the breakdown of the temporal spread 
of lived experience into the instants of judged experience. “We live 
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so constantly in the world of our reflective moments, with the impli- 
cations of science that its extension can be reduced to a permanent 
space and an abstract time, that it is only with difficulty that we can 
capture this world of passage.” ” 

The world of the percipient event, the individual, and the world of 
the consentient cogredient set, the environment, reflect the future 
and the past as perspectives ™ from which events and objects are inter- 
preted. Passage as the movement of the temporal flow has in the 
very dimension of past, present, and future multiple perspectives from 
whose standpoints reality may be grasped. Metaphysically, “there are 
an infinite number of possible perspectives”; but a perspective of all 
perspectives would be, according to Mead, an Absolute whose intel- 
lectual value would be negligible.”® Apart from an Absolute perspec- 
tive, however, there are multiple perspectives to be examined whose 
intellectual worth consists in the fact that the content of experience 
can be examined only in terms of a specific perspective. Mead tells us 
that “characters and the things in which they are embodied endure 
only in perspectives.” He uses the illustration of the concepts of 
motion and rest. For something to be in motion, it must be in motion 
from the perspective of something else which is at rest. Thus, one of 
the major problems of science is the translation from perspective to 
perspective. The search for constants in science is the attempt to 
resolve perspectives in an objective form.” 

It is Mead’s thesis that “perspectives have objective existence. 
This means that perspectives may be understood not only as temporal 
or spatial standpoints, but as the very ground of process itself. “The 
perspective is the world in its relationship to the individual and the 
individual in his relationship to the world.” In this sense, the bio- 
logical organism and its environment constitute a perspective, though 
that perspective is approached in different ways, according to whether 
the relevant issue is the dependence of the organism on the environ- 
ment or vice versa.” It is the “unique characteristic of the human 
individual . . . that he can place himself in different perspectives.” ™ 
Thus, the phenomenon of role-taking is here expanded by Mead to in- 
clude taking the perspective of a different consentient set. Relativity 
theory is possible precisely because the scientist “within one perspec- 
tive, having determined the characters thereof in terms of its space 
and time, can simultaneously place himself in another perspective and 
translate these determinations into the space and time of this latter 
perspective and vice versa.” Scientific translation from one perspec- 
tive to another returns us to the question of the metaphysical status of 
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perspectives. Are all perspectives aspects of an Absolute? Mead 
suggests another possibility: perspectives relate not to an Absolute 
but to other perspectives; the universe consists of perspectives.” “In 
such a conception the reference of any perspective, as a perspective, 
is not to an absolute behind the scenes but from one perspective to 
another.”’ In such a universe of perspectives, achievement of truth 
depends not on locating a freedom from temporal variation, timeless- 
ness, but rather on limiting the problem of change to the specific prob- 
lematic situation at hand: “what we seek in knowledge is not irrele- 
vance to change as such but irrelevance to the changes within which 
our problematic situation has involved us.” ™ 

If, as Mead urges, perspectives have objective existence, it is possi- 
ble to handle the relationship between objectivity and subjectivity 
from a new standpoint. The subjective arises within the perspective 
of the perceptual world. “What belongs to the individual has the 
same objective reality as that which belongs to his world. It is simply 
there. The fact that what belongs to him is largely accessible only 
to him, while his world is also accessible to others who exist in his 
social perspective, does not render the experiences of his organism 
subjective. They become such only when they become surrogates for 
an as yet unattained reality in determining his conduct.” ™ 

The relationship of organism and environment is an objective one; 
the perspective of organism and environment is an objective one. 
Process, for Mead, is the dynamic movement in which human experi- 
ence is constituted through the object’s being brought into the act. 
That dynamic movement, too, is an objectively existent structure. The 
problem is to make clear the meaning of subjective experience. Accord- 
ing to Mead, an experience is not subjective because it is immediately 
related to an individual,” but rather because the selection, organiza- 
tion, and constitution of the experience rest upon the response of the 
organism.” The realm of affections, ideas, and the whole of sym- 
bolism is subjective, in Mead’s view, because these realms are charac- 
terized by the substitution of “surrogates” for future experiences. 

It may be pointed out in anticipation of later discussion that Mead 
is quite uneasy in his theory of subjective experience. He recognizes 
that if surrogates of future experiences are to be considered subjective, 
then the whole of distance experience stands in danger of being con- 
sidered the product of consciousness, and even more important, there 
would be little logical ground, a fortiori, for not then admitting that 
contact experience is subjective. Mead, clinging to a residual be- 
haviorism, is unwilling to follow this chain of argument and recalls to 
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the entire problem the objective resistance character of the object, 
which precludes any form of subjective idealism.” 


“The Philosophy of the Present” — The Third Phase 


Some of the philosophical influences on Mead—Whitehead, James, 
Bergson—come to a focus most clearly and fruitfully in The Philosophy 
of the Present, where the notion of the present is associated with a 
“percipient event”, where the temporal flow is viewed as an on-going 
stream, and where consciousness of that stream implies a penetration 
into a living, mobile reality. Perhaps a thread common to these influ- 
ences on Mead exists in the radical approach to time and temporality 
taken by Whitehead, James, and Bergson. “Spatialized” time, the time 
of watches, observation posts, “official time,” the time of astronomers, 
is contrasted with inner time, the time of lived experience, of durée. 
The full force of Mead’s thesis in The Philosophy of the Present de- 
mands an appreciation of the internal relationship between human 
experience and time-consciousness. The self, the object in experience, 
the object in science, the novel and emergent in life—all these require 
a philosophy of time if they are to be grasped in their richness and 
profundity. The meaning of sociality fundamentally involves the 
meaning of temporality. 


TEMPORALITY 


“Reality exists in a present”:* such is Mead’s thesis. We have al- 
ready seen that both terms of this thesis are problematic in the first 
and second stages of Mead’s development, since “reality” appears to 
refer to the taken-for-granted world, to social reality, and so on. 
“Reality,” as we have seen, is not only an unclarified term in Mead’s 
work, but it hides a serious metaphysical issue which can be most 
simply stated in the form of a question: What is the meaning of 
sociality? The second term of Mead’s thesis that “reality exists in a 
present” also lacks clarity, for the “present” may mean the immediate 
present or the specious present. Mead’s thesis, stated at the outset of 
The Philosophy of the Present, promises a reconciliation and expansion 
of “reality” and the “present.” Such a reconcilation has as its condition 
the careful exploration of the dimensions of temporality: the past and 
the future as well as the present. As we shall see, Mead argues that 
the meaning of the present implicates both past and future. 


Past 


Although Mead was influenced by the insights into problems of 
temporality gained by Whitehead and Bergson in particular, he could 
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not accept their solutions. “Whitehead’s suggestion that, as specious 
presents vary in temporal spread, one present can be conceived which 
could take in the whole of temporal reality, would seemingly leave 
to us passage but would eliminate the past and the future.”* In 
Whitehead’s present the past and the future are both co-existent; 
therefore, Mead feels that there would be no basis for admitting the 
distinctive character of the past, namely, its “has been” quality. With- 
out the past and its irrevocable aspect, there would be no true present 
but a kind of “Parmenidean reality” that is illusory: “such a con- 
spectus of existence would not be an eternal present, for it would not 
be a present at all.”* The world is composed not of continuous ele- 
ments but of events which are in the relationship of parts to the whole 
and which come into being and disappear: “The world is a world 
of events.” * 

Mead’s discussion of the nature of the past requires a clarifying 
distinction at this point. There are two aspects of the past to be 
distinguished: the past as an objective category relating to the order 
of events in nature, and the past in which human beings are intimately 
involved, what might be termed the “human past.” Mead’s discussion 
is largely concerned with the latter aspect, and he commences his 
discussion of the “human past” by considering Bergson’s position. 

Bergson’s description of time is unacceptable to Mead without quali- 
fication and revision. The past for Bergson is, according to Mead, “an 
enormous incessantly accreting accumulation of ‘images’ against which 
our nervous systems defend us by their selective mechanisms.”* The 
“snowball” effect of the accumulating past is denied by Mead: “the 
present does not carry any such burden with it. It passes into another 
present with the effects of the past in its texture, not with the burden 
of its events upon its back.”* With Bergson, Mead deplores the “spa- 
tialization” of time,”’ but the antidote to such “spatialization” is a 
concept of time in which the past is more than an accumulation of 
what has gone by. For Mead, the past is a highly complex structure 
which impinges upon the present in a variety of ways. 

“The pasts that we are involved in are both irrevocable and revoc- 
able.”* The past is irrevocable in its “has been” quality and is made 
up of the totality of that which has occurred. There is, says Mead, a 
finality that attaches to every event that is past. Finality is meant in 
two somewhat variant senses. First, that something has occurred is a 
certainty that carries with it the finality of irrevocability. But when 
an event is past, its content, its original structure, is swept into the 
past with it, and it then goes beyond recall and human power to alter 
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it: the thatness of the event is taken into the past with finality. 

The “revocable” aspect of the past relates to the content of the 
event and its meaning. Although the fact that the event has transpired 
is certain and although the event is known to have possessed some 
distinctive quality, what that quality consisted in, what. meaning the 
event had, is redetermined and restructured in the present of the indi- 
vidual for whom the past event is an event. The “what it was” of an 
event cannot, in principle, be stated once and for all time: events in 
their very texture are events for an observer, for one who grasps them 
within his temporal position. The temporal status of the observer 
cannot be that of the event; thus, the past is past only in terms of a 
present within which it is grasped. These observations pertain to his- 
torical and scientific inquiry as well as to private, personal experience: 
“Every generation rewrites its history—and its history is the only his- 
tory it has of the world. While scientific data maintain a certain 
uniformity within these histories, so that we can identify them as data, 
their meaning is dependent upon the structure of the history as each 
generation writes it. There is no texture of data. Data are abstrac- 
tions from things and must be given their places in the constructive 
parts of human communities before they can become events.” * 

Mead opposes what he terms the “in-itself” conception of the past 
which holds that there is a “real” past independent of any present, that 
such a real past is what it is whether we interpret it or do not inter- 
pret it, whether future findings alter present beliefs and facts or not. 
The only positive meaning that can be attributed to such an idea of 
the past is that the “in-itself” is an ideal limit toward which reconstruc- 
tions in the present tend in approximation of the truth. But as an 
ideal limit, the “in-itself” past is only a construction, not an ontological 
state of affairs. 

The revocability of the past has far-reaching implications, for if the 
content of the past is always grasped as a content from the standpoint 
of the present, the past turns out to be just as “hypothetical as the 
future.” The past, as hypothetical, to be reconstructed, is the stuff 
out of which the present is formed. The past is “producing all the 
reality that there is” * in the sense that what is present is built out of 
the interrelationship of what has gone before with what is immediately 
given. It is in this sense that “all of the past is in the present as the 
conditioning nature of passage.”” But if the past is taken up into 
the present, the criteria of relevance for such temporal absorption 
must be stated. Mead writes: “the past is there conditioning the pres- 
ent and its passage into the future, but in the organization of tenden- 
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cies embodied in one individual there may be an emergent which gives 
to those tendencies a structure which belongs only to the situation 
of that individual.” * 

The meaning of the past is directly related to the situation of the 
individual both as a “me” and as an “I.” The past is understood by 
Mead as the reflection of a dialectic between these two aspects of 
situation, which correspond in the case of the “me” to the condition- 
ing element in the world and in the case of the “I” to the emergent 
or novel in experience. Mead conceives of the function of the past to 
be the connecting bond between one present and another in the indi- 
vidual’s continuous experience. In this way, the past is grasped as a 
connective from the standpoint of the present: “the past is an over- 
flow of the present. It is oriented from the present.” Mead insists, 
however, that a sucession of presents does not give us a past.” The 
past is continually reconstituted in the present, but it is not exhausted 
in the present. It is thus only from an ideal reconstruction of all 
possible contents of a past event that one can claim a “final past.” ™ 
But even an ideal reconstruction of all facts and events of a certain 
period of the past would be bound not to “the present” but to the 
present of an individual historian with a biographical situation in part 
similar to that of other historians and in part dissimilar. The ideal 
reconstruction would have to have an ideal reconstructor: the past as 
truly absolute and independent could exist only in the mind of God 
(an observation Mead does not make nor would wish to make but 
which, we think, is the logical terminus of an argument which Mead, 
with consistency, declines to accept). 


Future 


The Philosophy of the Present has less to say about the nature of 
the future as a dimension of temporality than about either the past 
or the present. As a matter of fact, Mead has given more indirect 
attention to the future in The Philosophy of the Act. In one way, the 
future, for Mead, is denied existence (along with the past”); but what 
Mead really means to deny is not the existence of the future as such, 
but the existence of the future severed from the locus of reality, the 
present. The point is, however, that Mead considers the present as 
the logical entrance to an understanding of the nature of the future: 
the description of the present is in part the study of the future. As 
Mead makes the point: “Past and future are actually oriented in the 
present. It is the import of the present that we desire, and we can 
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find it only in the past that the present’s own unique quality demands 
and in that future to which it alone can lead.” ” Futurity is an empty 
abstraction apart from the present of which it is the future. Con- 
versely, “the establishment of the future, with its relationship of tem- 
poral extension, identifies that with reference to which it is future, 
in other words, the present.” ” 

For Mead, the future is “incurably contingent.” *” From the polarity 
of the organism such contingency is quite understandable, for the 
action of the “I” which introduces novelty and freshness into experi- 
ence cannot be prefigured; its deed lies in the future and what is done 
can be grasped only as past and from the point of view of a “me.” 
Thus, “that which will happen is always different in some respect 
from what has happened, and this different quality is something that 
cannot be predicted. In a sense we can predict the future, but what 
we can predict is always something less than that which happens.” * 

The final importance of the dimension of futurity, for Mead, consists 
in the relationship between the organism and the distant object to be 
brought into the manipulatory sphere. As we have seen, the struc- 
ture of the specious present in Mead’s thought is complex and am- 
biguous. Of course, the present is “specious” because. it includes some- 
thing of the just-past and something of the soon-to-be. The future 
encroaches upon the present and is part of the present in varying ways 
and degrees. Resistance experience is, in some respects, experience 
of future or to be manipulated objects. And there are variant modes 
of resistance phenomena, from the resistance experienced by the indi- 
vidual’s reacting to himself from the standpoint of the other, exerting 
pressure upon himself in this manner, to actual physical manipulation 
or handling of the object. Even the latter experience involves futurity, 
as we have seen, since manipulation of the object means, for Mead, 
a crumbling or breaking down of the object. The scientific realization 
of such “crumbling” involves reaching particles which cannot be di- 
rectly experienced by the human senses. 

Both past and future, then, have their locus and reality in the pres- 
ent, from which they take not only their orientation and meaning but 
their very content. Isolated from the present there is no past, accord- 
ing to Mead, and there is no future. A philosophy of the present is 
then a philosophy also of the past and of the future. Seen large, 
Mead’s philosophy of the future points toward two fundamental char- 
acters of experience: the irrevocable past and the changing present. 
Science secures universal determination from the former, and the 
emergent qualities in the world are located in the latter. “It is the 
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task of the philosophy of today to bring into congruence with each 
other this universality of determination which is the text of modern 
science, and the emergence of the novel which belongs not only to the 
experience of human social organisms, but is found also in a nature 
which science and the philosophy that has followed it have separated 
from human nature.”” Such a resolution is, in part, the purpose of 
The Philosophy of the Present. 


Present 


Our discussions of Mead’s theory of the dimensions of past and 
future have already provided us with the basis for the theory of the 
present. An interesting and basic problem comes into view when we 
turn to Mead’s opening sentence in The Philosophy of the Present: 
“The subject of this lecture is found in the proposition that reality 
exists in a present.“ The problem we suggest is: is the present syn- 
onymous with a present? Certainly Mead’s opening sentence is care- 
fully worded, since it states the thesis of his Carus lectures, yet after 
the first sentence Mead seems always to refer to the present, not a 
present. A primary distinction between the present and a present 
may be observed in the scientist’s conception of the present. 

The scientist's ideal, “a wholly rationalized universe within which 
there is determined order,“ would seem to envisage a world in which 
all possible determinants can be grasped as invariant and predictable 
within a present that is somehow taken as applicable to all possible 
presents. Such an ideal, Mead thinks, cannot exclude the minimal 
contingency of the universe: the scientist must still “look forward to 
the appearance of new problems that will emerge in new presents to 
be rationalized again with another past which will take up the old 
past harmoniously into itself.”* The scientist is interested not in the 
experienced future but in the generalized future, i.e., he is interested 
in predicting what will occur in the future apart from the particularity 
that inevitably attaches to that future when it becomes actualized in a 
specific case in the present. “We can predict the debilitating effect 
of a disease, but we cannot predict the actual weakness that appears 
in the experience of the sick person. We can predict that a certain 
light wave will be experienced as blue, but the actual experience of 
blue that supervenes in the experience has a character which is novel 
and could not be predicted in its ultimate peculiarity.”* The scien- 
tist, we may then say, is interested in the present but not in any par- 
ticular present, not in a present. It is Mead’s point, however, that 
there is a foundational relationship between the two presents: ulti- 
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mately the present of the scientist must be brought within @ present 
of the scientist as an experiencing subjectivity. The present, then, is 
rooted in the individual’s experience of a present. 

In addition to the scientist’s view of the present, Mead also con- 
siders the attitude of the common man. In a broad sense, the present 
of the individual is the resultant of the “me” and “I” aspects of his 
situation. It is the “biographical situation” of the individual, partly, 
that accounts for the fact that the present, for him, is always his 
present, and so, to refer to our former distinction, a present. The 
essential significance of the “biographical situation” of the individual 
in regard to his present is that that present is constituted out of a 
limited past and a limited future, since the individual’s realm of ex- 
perience is a restricted one. The “I” is not the “me” toward which 
scientific inquiry is directed: “The individual . . . is not the organism 
in the abstract terms of physical science. At his end of the process 
of explanation, he is a social being in an unanalyzed perceptual world, 
only a small portion of which is brought within the range of his 
investigation.” ” What is relevant to the individual is a ground-deter- 
minant for the structure of his present, and relevance is, in part at 
least, a reflection of his “biographical situation.”” Although Mead 
does not use the term “relevance” as such, he makes implicit use of 
the concept of relevance in developing his entire theory of situation 
and, in turn, of the nature of the present. Mead’s theory of perspec- 
tives is a tangential approach to the central problem of relevance. 

We may, finally, consider the present not from the standpoint of the 
scientist or the common man but from the standpoint of the meta- 
physician. Besides the present of the scientist qua scientist and the 
specific presents (a present) of the common man, Mead insists on the 
present in a larger sense, the present as the field of mind and so the 
“locus of reality.” ” The present as the “field of mind” is not restricted 
to subjective consciousness but is rather a character objectively ground- 
ed in sociality. Mind, for Mead, is defined by an activity which ex- 
tends through large periods of time and which goes beyond a present 
yet maintains its roots in that present. In this sense Mead would 
consider an entire act as a present and would also hold that there are 
even concatenations of related acts that are present.” 


EMERGENCE 


Mead discusses emergence in two senses: the emergent in the mind 
of the individual and the emergent in the rationalized universe of 
science. According to Mead, the scientist’s ideal is “a wholly ration- 
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alized universe within which there is determined order,’™ and scien- 
tific method is based on the assumption that such knowledge is possible 
in great part. Wherever emergents appear, the scientist then auto- 
matically proceeds to fit them into the ideal rational causal structure. 
The process follows this line: an emergent is absorbed in the structure 
of a science, and the understanding of the past is altered in the light 
of that emergent. “The emergent then ceases to be an emergent and 
follows from the past which has replaced the former past.”" The 
struggle of science is thus to reduce emergence to a disappearing 
point.” But Mead sees that such a procedure does violence to the 
positive character of an emergent reality and is founded on a scientific 
rationalism that is itself unclarified.* The burden of his argument is 
really that a theory of emergence must utilize a radical conception of 
temporality, especially a new conception of the nature of the present. 
If the true quality of the emergent is ignored by scientific method, the 
presuppositions of that method must be brought under critical scrutiny. 

Scientific procedure in regard to the emergent in reality is inade- 
quate to the extent to which it grasps the emergent as within the past. 
Mead argues that the emergent is an emergent always in terms of a 
present, not a past: “even the statement of the past within which the 
emergent appeared is inevitably made from the standpoint of a world 
within which the emergent is itself a conditioning as well as a con- 
ditioned factor.”* Mead, therefore, does not deny that the conditions 
of the past act as conditions which qualify the emergent; he stresses 
the fact that those very conditions are necessarily grasped within the 
present and that they are not synonymous with the existence of the 
emergent in the past. “If we ask for the past that conditions the 
emergence of the present we can find no other formulation for it than 
this, that whatever emerges must be subject to the conditioning char- 
acter of the present, and that it must be possible to state the emergent 
in terms of the conditioning past.”” Emergence reflects the indis- 
soluble unity of the past and the present. Such union signifies the 
basic meaning of Mead’s theory of emergence, for if the emergent is 
comprehensible only as grounded in both past and present, the emer- 
gent bears a double relationship temporally; it occupies different 
though related systems. 

It is now possible to understand what Mead means when he writes: 
“I have defined emergence as the presence of things in two or more 
different systems, in such a fashion that its presence in a later system 
changes its character in the earlier system or systems to which it be- 
longs.” Emergence in this sense is not concerned so much with 
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emergent events, occurrences, instances, etc., as with the very char- 
acter of reality. For Mead, nature itself is an emergent, not as an 
event, surely, but as a character of the world which organisms inhabit. 
Emergence as co-existence in multiple systems really means, for Mead, 
that sociality is comprised of dual qualities which taken together con- 
stitute social reality. These qualities are the objective, physical struc- 
ture of the world and the nature of self-conscious organisms which 
interpret and control that world. The doctrine of emergence returns 
us, then, to the fundamental dualism in all of Mead’s thought: the 
environment and the organism, matter and subjectivity, nature and 
mind. Life is an emergent from nature because the organism is both 
matter and spirit. “It is because an animal is both alive and a part 
of a physico-chemical world that life is an emergent and extends its 
influence to the environment about it. It is because the conscious 
individual is both an animal and is also able to look before and after 
that consciousness emerges with the meanings and values with which 
it informs the world.” * 


PERSPECTIVES 


That perspectives have objective existence we have already learned 
from Mead. But how are perspectives related to time? Mead’s answer 
to this question is profoundly indebted to the writings of Whitehead. 
In seeking to transcend the “fallacy of simple location,” Whitehead 
regards the organism not as a space and time-bound isolated entity, 
but as a “percipient event.” As Mead writes, “such a percipient event 
or organism establishes a consentient set of patterns of events that 
endure in the relations of here and there, of now and then, through 
such periods or essential epochs, constituting thus slabs of nature, and 
differentiating space from time.” *® For Whitehead, such a perspective 
is in nature. The “objectivity” of the perspective is established by 
treating multiple systems of perspectives “in terms of intersecting 
time systems.” “ Mead says, “what I wish to pick out of Professor 
Whitehead’s philosophy of nature is this conception of nature as an 
organization of perspectives, which are there in nature.”“ Instead of 
a world of ultimate particles which are there apart from any indi- 
vidual’s awareness of them, Whitehead conceives of a world of per- 
spectives interrelated with each other. The percipient event is not an 
individual but “any unitary structure, whose nature demands a period 
within which to be itself, which is therefore not only a spatial but also 
a temporal structure, or a process..“ From such a conception of 
nature and organism, Mead develops his own theory of perspectives. 
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“I wish to consider the conception of a body of events,” Mead writes, 
“as the organization of different perspectives of these events, from 
the standpoint of the field of social science, and that of behavioristic 
psychology.”“ The great importance of an inquiry into perspectives 
is that it will implicitly have as its theme the subject matter of any 
social science,“ in so far as the social sciences are concerned with in- 
dividuals. A second reason for the central importance of the theory of 
perspectives is that the entire concept of role-taking presupposes the 
variety of perspectives in the social world and their interrelationships: 
“it is only in so far as the individual acts not only in his own perspec- 
tive but also in the perspective of others, especially in the common 
perspective of a group, that a society arises and its affairs become the 
object of scientific inquiry.” “ 

A number of difficulties must be faced at this point: What, for Mead, 
is the connection between role-taking and perspectives? What is the 
time structure of the theory of the generalized other? Why is role- 
taking simultaneous? Although these questions are crucial for Mead’s 
position, we find no real treatment of them in his writings. One re- 
lated problem which must be given serious attention, however, is that 
of the connection between Mead’s theories of perspectives and emer- 
gent mind. 

That the organism is able to call out in itself the same response it 
calls out in others, that it symbolizes significantly, that it takes the 
role of the generalized other—all this makes possible the fundamental 
character of mind: the identification of the organism with someone or 
something beyond it. Thus, according to Mead, “mind as it appears 
in the mechanism of social conduct is the organization of perspectives 
in nature.“ Now the crucial advance which Mead makes in this 
discussion over previous considerations of role-taking, mind, perspec- 
tives, etc., is his insistence that simultaneity is at the basis of the 
problem of perspectives. The theory of perspectives requires a theory 
of time. Mead’s theory of the distant object, the specious present, etc., 
all require a-clarification of the time factors involved. 

The realm of distance experience is maintained in a present, and 
that means that the organism reacts to the object or event in futurity 
as if it were present, either by way of truncated acts or in the experi- 
ence of the resistance phenomenon. In this way, a future experience 
is brought within a present.“ Perspectives are constituted out of the 
past and the future as they are located in the present: this means that 
possibility in nature derives from the relativity of time.“ Any event 
may find reconstruction within an infinitely varied set of possible per- 
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spectives. Thus, to take the problem of time seriously, as Whitehead 
does, means to recognize “that there are an indefinite number of possi- 
ble simultaneities of any event with other events, and consequently 
an indefinite number of possible temporal orders of the same event, 
that make it possible to conceive of the same body of events as or- 
ganized into an indefinite number of different perspectives.” © 

Though Mead is influenced by Whitehead’s insight into the multiple 
sets of perspectives understood as intersecting time systems, he is not 
willing, it appears, to treat the organism as a percipient event in a 
strict Whiteheadean sense, for to do so would cause the meaningful 
status of the past dimension of temporality to be profoundly com- 
promised. The self, for Mead, is bound to the dimensions of tem- 
porality by being always in a situation, both objective and subjective. 
The “I” and “me” aspects of the self cannot be completely integrated 
into the Whitehead notion of the percipient event, which is the organ- 
ism as a unity presented with consentient sets which are co-present to 
it. “In Whitehead’s definition any structure which is the seat of a 
process that reproduces a certain pattern is an organism if it requires 
a certain temporal stretch within which to be what it is.”” Mead 
would wish to restrict the usage of the term “organism” so that per- 
spectives are determined by the temporal structure of human experi- 
ence, yet revealed as characters of nature. 

Once again, a basic concept in Mead has led to dualistic tendencies. 
Perspectives are objective; i.e., they are in nature, yet they are sub- 
jective in so far as they are constituted in the present of a mind in the 
light of its past and future. The perspectival quality of reality is such 
that it is the locus of all possible time systems that underly experience 
and make societal reality possible, yet the organism determines the 
selection of a perspective. In this sense, each individual is the center 
of the organized world as it is world-for-him; his specific space and 
time relationship is taken as the point toward which all events are 
referred, toward which experience is oriented: each of us is at the 
“center” of reality. 


THE OBJECT 


The status of the object in the second stage of the act and the whole 
morphology of distance experience in general is a central problem in 
Mead’s position. In his article “The Physical Thing” (included in 
The Philosophy of the Present), Mead tries to answer the question, 
How do we experience the distant object as present? Previous at- 
tempts to answer this question have not satisfied Mead. Three main 
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avenues of approach have been attempted: to explain the experience 
of the distant object first on the basis of past contact experiences or on 
the basis of imagery deriving from such experiences; second, on the 
basis of truncated acts, inhibited responses; finally, in terms of .resis- 
tance phenomena felt when the self reacts to itself as an object. The 
treatment of the subject in “The Physical Thing” represents, in brief, 
an effort to advance the thesis that the distant object is experienced 
in the modus of resistance as having an “inside” which exerts a pres- 
sure upon the experiencer to the extent that he reacts to the object 
by responding to himself as object. This view seems to combine the 
second and third explanatory attempts which Mead offered, as stated 
above. Mead insists that we must distinguish between the imagined or 
projected contact experience of the distant object and the experience 
of the resistance phenomenon. Moreover, we must distinguish be- 
tween the truncated act, the inhibited response, and the resistance 
pressure of the object when we react to it, taking the attitude of the 
object itself and reacting to ourself as object. 

In the truncated act our own begun reaction is the content of the 
experience. For example, when I ask a guest to be seated on a chair 
over there, my full reaction would be the seating process in my own 
case. This full reaction is inhibited, however, and I have a present 
experience of being seated on the distant chair only to the extent that 
the various kinesthetic and muscular sensations involved in sitting 
down are invoked but not carried through. The truncated act is 
oriented from the organism whose full reaction is broken off. Now in 
the case of the resistance phenomenon in Mead’s last explanation of 
the problem, we have a pressure that emanates from the object itself, 
from the “inside” of the object, rather than from the subject’s inhibited 
response. The subject does not simply “attribute” a resistance quality 
to the object; the object itself is the locus of the pressure, yet it must 
be “interiorized” in the experience of the organism." The object has 
no “inside” apart from the organism; “it gets its inside when it arouses 
in the organism its own response and thus the answering response of 
the organism to this resistance.” The world of experience, for Mead, 
is a world awaiting the act of the organism; and it is a world of resis- 
tance characters that have their locus in the objects themselves: “In 
immediate experience the thing is smooth or rough, is pleasant or 
painful, as directly as it is resistant. Smoothness or roughness or 
pleasantness or distress involve various responses carried out toward 
the distant object, and these enter into the organization of the act 
even though immediately inhibited. That they are not immediately 
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carried out means that they are organized about the prepotent re- 
sponse of approach or withdrawal and subsequent reactions. My 
thesis is that the resistance which this organization of the act puts 
upon them identifies them as characters of the thing, though as quali- 
ties which inhere in the physical thing as a resistant object.” ” 

Mead regards the above explanation not as a theory of empathy but 
as revelatory of the basis for a theory of empathy.“ The organism 
does not project its sense of effort into the object but reacts to the 
pressure exerted by the object itself: “the resistance is in the thing 
as much as the effort is in the organism.” ” 

If all experience is characterized properly by its resistance character, 
as Mead suggests, then the theory of the object we have just presented 
extends beyond the object as such to the morphology of the ground for 
all objects, nature. With Whitehead, Mead finds a fundamental resis- 
tance quality in an active sense which characterizes the world of 
human experience. There is “the pushiness of things,” in Whitehead’s 
phrase.” Active resistance or “pushiness” is continuously experienced 
by the organism in its kinesthetic sensitivity. The organism walking, 
standing, sitting, or lying is aware of the pressure of that which sup- 
ports it, the floor, the bench, the bed, etc., and at the same time is 
also aware of its resistance to the supporting element. The continuity 
of resistance qualities in human experience is the ground for what 
Mead terms the “homogeneity of space.” The experiential character 
of distance objects relates to the organism occupying the “center 0” 
of a pair of Cartesian co-ordinates to which the distant object is then 
given in actual experience. How can the organism occupying the 
space point at which he stands, the “center 0”, have knowledge of the 
experience of other space points? Unless he can have such experience, 
the theory of perspectives Mead has developed cannot be retained. 
The problem here is not the general epistemological issue of the ego- 
centric predicament; it is rather the problem of how we can explain 
the organism’s experience of spatial positions he does not occupy. 
Mead’s answer is that the very process of taking the role of the object 
at distance in the resistance phenomenon calls out in the organism a 
resistance character homogeneous with the active resistance offered by 
the object. It is this homogeneity of resistance elements that accounts 
for the “homogeneity of space.” Human experience is possible because 
there is a “continuity” between the object and the organism. This 
continuity is built out of the phenomenon of resistance as the “pushi- 
ness’ of nature and resistance as the interiorized pressure extant when 
the organism reacts to itself as an object from perspective of the object. 
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The continuity between object and organism is, of course, merely 
a facet of the larger problem of the unity of experience and self in 
sociality which is Mead’s dominant theme. The triple movement from 
Mind, Self, and Society to The Philosophy of the Act to The Philosophy 
of the Present is, taken integrally, an effort to articulate a philosophy 
of social reality in which the social and the real are warp and woof of 
“the pattern that is emerging from the roaring loom of time.” * 
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CHAPTER Ii 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF MAJOR 
THEMES IN MEAD’S THOUGHT 


“Philosophy can take root only in radical reflexion upon the meaning and 
possibility of its own scheme.”—Edmund Husserl 


The richness of Mead’s fundamental themes is so great that a thor- 
ough and systematic criticism of his entire range of thought would 
clearly transcend the limits of our present study. We restrict our- 
selves necessarily to a consideration of a few major doctrines and focus 
our discussion upon five central themes which characterize Mead’s 
position: the self, other selves, the act, temporality, and sociality. 
It might be well to indicate at the outset why these particular prob- 
lems have been selected from the welter of issues in Mead’s work. 
First of all, it should be clear that any criticism of Mead’s general 
position cannot avoid dealing with the topics we have selected; they 
are key issues. A second consideration is that the five topics selected 
are either discussed or implied in all of Mead’s work: it is not possible 
to understand his theories of gesture, communication, language, con- 
sciousness, etc., without taking into consideration problems of the self 
and other selves, the act and its stages, questions of the temporal span 
of the act and its relation to the present, and, finally, the root issue of 
the ground of all these structures, sociality. A third factor in our selec- 
tion of these themes is that they represent problems crucial to the basis 
and structure of the social sciences to the extent that the latter are 
fundamentally concerned with the nature of societal reality. In what- 
ever form the themes are articulated, a true understanding of the 
foundations of the social sciences must involve such problems as the 
nature of the self, the group, and the situation incorporating both. 
For all these reasons, Mead’s insights not only are of value in them- 
selves, but tend to direct our attention toward the foundational prob- 
lems of the social sciences. 

A repetitious word of caution is submitted to the reader. Our 
critique of Mead’s position is intended to be an immanent criticism, 
ie, working within the achievement of Mead’s genius, we turn to 
problems that arise in the internal structure of his formulations. 
Because we concentrate, in this sense, on inadequacies, contradictions, 
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and limited failures in Mead’s work, we trust that we do not tend to 
give the impression that his achievement is either negligible or un- 
worthy of serious study: to the contrary, our criticism begins with an 
acknowledgment of his deserved status as a major mind in both the 
social sciences and philosophy. It is precisely because we rank Mead 
with the greatest minds of our time that we pursue an immanent 
criticism of his work, a criticism intended, ultimately, to emphasize his 
extraordinary contributions to the history of ideas. 


The Self 


From among the many possible and important elements in Mead’s 
theory of the self we shall select for criticism two problems: the rela- 
tionship of the body and the self, and the “I”-“me” dialectic. We 
choose these two problems because Mead himself stresses them and 
also because they have profound implications for still other aspects 
of Mead’s thought: his conception of pressure and resistance, the struc- 
ture of distance experience, and the theories of emergence and 
sociality. 


THe Bopy AND THE SELF 


For Mead, the distinction between the body and the self is that 
whereas the self can be and is an object to itself, the body cannot be. 
The self is reflective; the body is non-reflective. The self grasps itself 
as a whole: the body is incapable of achieving this. “It is the charac- 
teristic of the self as an object to itself that I want to bring out,” 
Mead writes." Thus, though the self is a social structure, the body is 
not.” It may first be said that Mead has given us a penetrating start 
toward a set of very fruitful analyses of the relationship of the body 
to the self and to social action.” The positive strength of these analyses 
consists in the insight into the qualitative difference between self and 
body: the very differentiation is of great value. The specific value of 
such a distinction we shall turn to in a moment, but it is first necessary 
to say that although Mead sees the distinction; he relinquishes much 
of its potential richness by making of it the foundation for a behavioral 
analysis of the self in society. The fact that the self can be and is 
an object for itself becomes the basis for asserting that the hitherto 
mysterious and supernatural notions of soul and mind‘ can be dis- 
pensed with by explaining the self as engaged in experiences in which 
the self is an object to itself. 

Had Mead approached the body-self distinction more nearly in terms 
of an immediate description of the self-aware individual and his rela- 
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tionship to his body, he might have clarified the grounds of the dis- 
tinction, which, as it is, remains vague. Let us attempt such an 
analysis in very general and necessarily condensed form. The descrip- 
tion may lead us to a better understanding of the issues than would 
be possible were we to criticize Mead’s analysis directly. First, as a 
reflective self I am aware of two immediate facts: I have a body and 
I ama body. I have a body in the sense that I possess arms and legs 
and fingers that “do my bidding.” That I have the ability to grasp a 
chair or handle a book stems from my possessing physical members 
which I make use of, which I order, and which I generally control. 
My fingers work for me, they manipulate objects as I wish them to, 
they are like physical instruments to the extent that in making use 
of them I have the immediate sense of working them. But in addition 
to having a body, I am a body, and this means that all objects in the 
external world are given to me in terms of my position, my bodily 
attitude, my poise, and my bodily sensitivity. I cannot control the 
body that I am, since all control presupposes that body and is ordered 
in terms of it. Mead hits upon this point indirectly when he says 
that “the eye can see the foot, but it does not see the body as a 
whole.”* The eye can see the foot, but it is incapable of seeing the 
eye. All acts of muscular exertion are thus of a twofold character: in 
walking I have a body in the sense that I am able to move my legs in 
a certain way; but I am the body moved. It is I who am walking as 
well as I who have limbs that I move in such and such a fashion. 
But the very act of reflection upon the phenomenon of having a body 
and being a body leads to a new set of structures to be comprehended. 

When I say that I am a body and have a body, I am describing 
the body phenomenon in a reflexive act of inspection in which the 
body that I have and the body that I am are both regarded from a 
self which is always my self. But in addition to such a standpoint, I 
am aware that my body exists not only for me but for others as well. 
From the standpoint of the other, however, my having a body and 
my being a body mean quite different things than they do for me. 
The difference between being and having a body as interpreted by 
the other concerned with my body is that being a body signifies simple 
object-ity (in the same way in which any object is a body), whereas 
having a body denotes an organism capable of moving its limbs, 
capable of acting in certain ways, etc. For the other to grasp that I 
am a body he must first, through an act of empathy, understand that 
I have a body; for myself, I am a body apart from and prior to having 
a body. Mead’s suggestions regarding the self-body relation lead 
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directly and inevitably to a phenomenology of these relations, and to 
such a phenomenology a group of writers including Husserl, Sartre, 
and Merleau-Ponty have addressed themselves.’ For the present, how- 
ever, we are concermed solely with attempting to bring into clear relief 
the distinction between self and body that Mead proposes, and our 
remarks concerning the various structures of the body for itself and 
for others are intended to aid in articulating both the full impact of 
Mead’s insight and his failure to make the richest use of that insight. 
The failure results from the very nature of Mead’s starting point in 
Mind, Self, and Society. Beginning with society and interpreting the 
self as an emergent from society, Mead is unable to make intelligible 
the immediate relationship of the individual to his own body. Ham- 
pered by a loyalty to “social behaviorism,” Mead cannot see the mul- 
tiple structures of the body which relate in fundamentally different 
ways to being and having a body. 

A practical effect of Mead’s failure to analyze the structures of the 
body becomes evident in his theory of the manipulatory stage of the 
act and of contact experience in general. To be brought within the 
manipulatory sphere of experience, for Mead, something must be 
handled. The fact that humans are “handed” organisms is of tre- 
mendous significance for him, since the hands act as intermediaries 
between perception and consummation in the act. But at this point 
a fundamental ambiguity enters: do we handle the object which we 
easily control in the same way that we handle something uncon- 
trollable? Does the body control an object or does the self do the 
controlling? Do the fingers manipulate or do my fingers manipulate 
an object? Mead has not clarified or even posed this problem, though 
it is basic to any theory of manipulation. What is the relationship 
between the body and the self in contact experience? Any systematic 
theory of the act must answer this question. The problem becomes 
even more complex when we recall Mead’s entire conception of in- 
teriorization, of responding to oneself from the standpoint of the 
object. Here the individual responds to himself with the resistance 
pressure of the object; he resists himself in the same way that the 
object resists him. But resisting oneself is qualitatively different, ac- 
cording to Mead, from resisting an object: “There is, of course, the 
critical difference between the pressure of hands against each other, 
and that of the stone against the hand: that in the case of the pressure 
of the hands against each other there is the sense of effort in each 
hand, while in the case of the stone there is only the sense of resistance 
in the stone against the pressing hand.” The “my” in “my body” 
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must be understood before it is clear what significance may be 
attached to the phenomenon of my hand pressing against my hand. 
Since the entire notion of distance experience, including truncated 
acts, involves some sort of resistance experience, whether abortive or 
not, it is imperative for Mead to express the distinctions between 
resistance experience as bodily pressure, as the inert pressure of the 
stone, or as the active resistance of one part of the body to another. 
But for these distinctions to be made, it is first necessary to develop 
a set of distinctions between the various aspects of body and their 
relationship to the self. 


THE “T’-“Mr” DIALECTIC 


We have already pointed out that the “I’-“me’” dialectic can be fully 
grasped only within a theory of its time structures, and that, further- 
more, the ultimate implication of the dialectic is that the “I” can be 
grasped in its actual givenness only by another person. We may now 
consider these criticisms in some detail. Mead holds, as we have 
already seen, that the “I” can be grasped only as a “me” which is 
temporally bound necessarily to a present which includes the “I” as 
part of its past. In other words, the “I” cannot be grasped by the 
self in its act but can only be recalled or remembered later on, after 
the act has already been accomplished. For these reasons, it is only 
the other who sees the individual in his acts. In a restricted yet im- 
portant sense, then, the other knows more about the individual than 
the individual himself does, for he observes the “I” in the acts that 
reveal the self, whereas the individual requires an act of reflection to 
view those acts. From the standpoint of The Philosophy of the 
Present, the “I” and “me” aspects of the self are localized respectively 
in the past and present in so far as the self is aware of them, yet 
within the framework of Mind, Self, and Society the concept of the 
present (in Mead’s sense) is undeveloped. The result is that the “I’- 
“me” dialectic is left foundering between its initial statement in Mead’s 
first volume (where no temporality thesis is developed) and the 
philosophy of temporality in Mead’s last work (where he does not 
explicitly take up the “I” and “me” aspects of the self). 

Let us look to the problems themselves. At first glance, the central 
difficulty Mead must face in developing a time analysis of “I” and “me” 
aspects of the self is that of distinguishing between the inner time in 
which the self “lives” its experiences and external or public time in 
which the acts of the self occur, as determined by an observer. Mead, 
as we know, is well aware of Bergson’s distinction between “lived- 
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through” time and “spatialized” time,’ but he poses the problem on 
the terrain of relativity theory, treating the self as the point of inter- 
secting time systems. The influence of Whitehead here has tended, 
perhaps, to edge Mead away from the more immediate question of 
the inner time consciousness of the individual, apart from whether that 
individual is part of a Newtonian or Minkowski universe. The prob- 
lem of inner time consciousness in this context is how the self is aware 
of its “I” and “me” aspects as those aspects are revealed in the on- 
going stream of the self’s consciousness. Although it is obviously not 
possible to develop a theory of inner time consciousness within the 
limits of the present discussion, we shall attempt to show what in 
general is involved in such a theory, keeping in mind at all times the 
relevance of the discussion to Mead’s theory of the self. 

The act of reflection upon the self is self-performed, i.e., a self looks 
upon itself, directs its attention upon its inner stream of cogitations. 
To be sure, the attending to that stream reveals at least several aspects 
of the self, those aspects that relate to the history of past performances 
as well as to the immanent phases of presently on-going acts. The 
analysis of these aspects of the stream of consciousness surely points 
toward a differentiation to be made between the “I” and the “me.” 
However, the reflecting self is neither identical with the content of 
the stream of consciousness inspected nor to be confounded with the 
“T” and “me” aspects indicated by that content: the reflecting self 
(which we may now call the “ego” for the sake of terminological 
clarity) is not a “self” in Mead’s terms and has neither “I” nor “me” 
aspects. It is the burden of a theory of inner time consciousness to 
study the relationships pertaining between the ego and the stream 
of consciousness, but this can be done only by exploring the ego as a 
transcendental ground of consciousness. 

It is necessary to be quite clear about the nature and implications 
of the preceding remarks as they relate to Mead’s theory of the self. 
Our intentions in this regard may be summarized in the following way: 
Mead’s theory of the self and its “I” and “me” aspects is not a theory 
of the transcendental ego nor is it a theory of inner time conscious- 
ness. Rather, Mead’s theory of the self implies a theory of temporality 
which The Philosophy of the Present does not fully present nor even 
apply to the nature of the self. Mead’s theory of temporality, if it is 
to resolve the issues it raises, must face the problems of inner time 
consciousness; these problems refer ultimately to an ego as the 
transcendental ground of consciousness. Mead’s theory of the self, 
then, lacks foundational articulation. In this sense, it may be sug- 
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gested that The Philosophy of the Present is a prolegomenon to a 
metaphysic of time. The blockage to such a metaphysic in Mead’s 
thought is his failure to develop a theory of consciousness that can 
satisfy the reach of his philosophy of time. Mead presents a theory 
of the self that lacks a conception of consciousness. Since “conscious- 
ness as such refers to both the organism and its environment and 
cannot be located simply in either,” ” the structure of consciousness 
understood as the relationship of the pure ego to the stream of con- 
sciousness is inaccessible. The discussions of consciousness in The 
Philosophy of the Act™ give us little aid in resolving these problems, 
for in his second phase of development Mead avoids the foundational 
problems of consciousness by putting the act at the center of discus- 
sion and interpreting the content of the stream of consciousness in 
terms of the stages of progression from gesture to symbol. In this 
way, consciousness becomes identified with nothing more than the 
interior dialogue indicative of symbolic thought. Thus, “conscious- 
ness is inner conversation and is in the field of symbols.”* Although 
such a conception of consciousness is an advance over the description 
given in Mind, Self, and Society, it fails to acknowledge the funda- 
mental distinction between empirical and transcendental conscious- 
ness and so leaves no room for the possibility of determining the rela- 
tionship between the ego and the stream of consciousness. 

Our glimpse into the nature of the problems involved in a theory 
of inner time consciousness shows one thing of major importance: a 
foundational analysis of the nature of the self (and of “I” and “me” 
aspects of the self) involves necessarily an investigation into the struc- 
ture of the reflective self, the ego. If this is truly the case, questions 
of the time structures involved in “I” and “me” relationships and the 
very complex time problems entailed in a consideration of how another 
self grasps my “I”-acts in a present must both wait and rest upon the 
resolution of the issues in the case of the individual ego and its rela- 
tion to its stream of consciousness. In any case, it seems certain that 
Mead’s theory of the self cannot be completely worked out apart from 
such a foundational investigation and that his theory of other selves, 
which we shall presently examine, must suffer the same charge. 


Other Selves 


We shall criticize Mead’s theory of other selves in regard to three 
problematic concepts: proto-linguistic awareness of the other, the 
“being-with” or “we” relationship between individuals, and the gen- 
eralized other. 
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PROTO-LINGUISTIC AWARENESS OF THE OTHER 


Mead, we may recall, discusses one aspect of gesture which is close 
in meaning to the conversation of gestures yet is not properly a con- 
versation of gestures since it involves immediate communication (at a 
primitive level) that is not established by a series of stimulus and 
response mechanisms. 

“We are reading the meaning of the conduct of other people when, 
perhaps, they are not aware of it. There is something that reveals to 
us what the purpose is—just the glance of an eye, the attitude of the 
body which leads to the response. The communication set up in this 
way between individuals may be very perfect. Conversation in ges- 
tures may be carried on which cannot be translated into articulate 
speech.” * Here Mead comes upon an insight into what Husser! calls 
“pre-predicative” experience, which is at the very root of our experi- 
ence in the life-world. The ground of communication between persons 
is a pre-predicative awareness of the other which takes the form of 
some sort of proto-gesture which is immediately grasped by the self. 
Whether, as Sartre holds,“ the other looks at us (and so impinges 
upon our awareness as a self) or whether we walk with him or even 
talk with him, the very possibility of communication rests upon an 
initial responding-with the other.” 

From Mead’s statement just quoted, it would appear that he regards 
such a type of gesture as either a form or an instance of the conver- 
sation of gestures. But to do so would be to miss the entire force of 
what is really implied. The question Mead might have raised in this 
regard is: What is the ground for the possibility of the conversation 
of gestures? In any case, the selection from Mead reveals a set of 
characteristics which make it difficult to determine whether he con- 
siders “proto-linguistic” gesture as an instance of the conversation of 
gestures. First, in the conversation of gestures there is a conversation 
only if both participants are participants, i.e., if both stimulate and 
respond to each other. In proto-linguistic gesture, it is clear that an 
individual may grasp the expression of the other when the latter is 
unconscious that he is being observed. Second, the conversation of 
gestures is a conversation in the sense of being a continuous series 
of stimuli and responses to those stimuli. In proto-linguistic gesture 
there is more often than not a single and unitary grasping of an atti- 
tude, a movement, etc., not a series at all. Thus Mead seems to have 
seen the point of proto-linguistic gesture but not to have either devel- 
oped the concept or to have been aware of its profound importance. 
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That importance consists, of course, in the realization that all com- 
munication between selves has as a necessary condition the existence 
of proto-linguistic gesture. 


“BEING-WITH OTHERS 


The individual, for Mead, is in a pre-given relationship to others: 
the social world is an on-going, dynamic movement in which selves act 
and react to each other. As we noted earlier, Mead uses such terms 
as “social” and “social process” without developing the full implica- 
tions of such terminology. It is clear that Mead intended “social 
process” to stand for the organism-environment relationship under- 
stood as an objectively grounded structure, i.e., as taking place in 
nature. Though it is certainly the case that in common sense experi- 
ence we live in a world with others and that, in a general way, we 
react to and with others in some sort of “social process,” it is necessary, 
if we are to understand the nature and structure of common sense 
experience, to reflect critically upon the taken-for-granted world of 
interacting individuals. One of the cardinal tasks of such critical re- 
flection is to comprehend the very ground of the “social”: what does 
it mean to say that two or more individuals are in a “social” relation- 
shipP Any theory of others must inevitably face such questions. 

A consideration of Mead’s contribution toward a theory of other 
selves might take as a point of departure his idea of perspectives. The 
other, for Mead, is not only the other person but another perspective, 
another way in which the world is judged or appreciated. To have 
knowledge of the other, then, is to take his standpoint or perspective. 
This idea is something of an advance over Mead’s theory of the other 
as presented in Mind, Self, and Society, where the other is treated 
only in terms of a theory of signs. Yet such an advance presents 
certain internal difficulties. We must recall that Mead develops his 
theory of perspectives by taking Whitehead’s position (prior to Process 
and Reality) as a starting point. The Whiteheadean notion of per- 
spective is developed in terms of physical science, since it is applied 
in the main to relativity theory in its philosophical implications. Mul- 
tiple perspectives in Whitehead are intersecting time systems. Now 
Mead takes over the concept of perspective in this Whiteheadean 
framework but applies the concept to social reality. Thus, the theory 
of perspectives in Mead is bound to the idea of sociality. This trans- 
position is at the basis of what we have called the “internal” difficul- 
ties in Mead’s theory of other selves. A social perspective, or another 
person taken as a social perspective, is more than a different point in 
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space and time, from which point the world looks different. A social 
perspective must be alive to the complex relata, the “fringes” of mean- 
ing and connotation which surround the individual in his experience. 
Mead’s characterization of perspective fails to accomplish this because 
perspectives are taken in the sense of physical systems. The other 
understood as a perspective is then the other as exemplar of a system 
rather than as a unique individual related to the social structure in 
manifold ways. 

A theory of social perspectives must face the fundamental problems 
of a theory of other selves: how is knowledge of other selves possible? 
For Mead there is knowledge of other selves before there is self- 
knowledge because a self arises through response to others. But this 
is not the whole of Mead’s view. In the second phase of his philosophy 
as revealed in The Philosophy of the Act he attempts to review the 
problem in terms of subjectivity, in terms of a concept of act. In our 
opinion, neither development succeeds in resolving the original prob- 
lem of intersubjectivity. Apart from an analysis of the reasons for 
that failure, we may say that the problem itself is not really posed in 
proper form because the “social” relationship itself is obscured as an 
object of inquiry by being taken for granted to begin with as pre- 
given in.the world of human experience. Before we can raise the 
question, What is the significance of perspectives in relation to social 
reality?, it is necessary to ask a logically prior question, What is the 
nature of the “social” itself? What do we mean when we speak of a 
“social” relationship? 

The few comments we can make at this point and within the limits 
of the present discussion must necessarily be fragmentary and inade- 
quate. We can do no more than hint at a line of approach toward 
the clarification of the concept of the “social.” A first step toward 
such clarification would involve a study of the fundamental “being- 
with” relationship. To “be-with” others is to be part of a complex 
set of relationships which includes space and time elements among 
others. To “be-with” another is to share certain typical assumptions, 
certain typical relevances, certain typical expectations concerning be- 
havior.” These typical structures themselves are embedded in a 
reality in which the individual “turns up” or “appears upon the scene.” 
“Being-with” another is then a structure of being which may be de- 
scribed in its givenness apart from and prior to any psychology or 
sociology of communal or societal entities or complexes. Such a de- 
scription would be part of the program of a phenomenology of the 
“social”: if social reality is a phenomenon sui generis, and, as we be- 
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lieve, qualitatively different from physical reality, a description of the 
structures of that phenomenon is the first foundational step toward 
articulating the nature of the problems it poses. 

We believe that Mead has seen almost all of these basic problems, 
though in a transposed and unclarified form. The “being-with” rela- 
tionship we have just discussed is presented by Mead, in a different 
form, in his fundamental notion of “conduct” and in his theory of 
role-taking itself. To take the role of the other, the individual must 
first “be-with” the other, i.e., the individual must be in a social rela- 
tionship which presupposes and is founded upon “being-with” others. 
As in so many of his other insights, Mead comes close to phenomeno- 
logical appreciation of fundamental themes which underly what is 
commonly termed “social interaction.” 


THE GENERALIZED OTHER 


Mead’s theory of the generalized other is one of his most significant 
contributions to the social sciences and to philosophy. Theory of 
social stratification, theory of the social role, etc., are all concerned 
with the nature of the “other” in terms of which the self, for Mead, is 
constituted. The issues are extremely difficult ones, because the entire 
theory of the generalized other is fundamentally connected with prob- 
lems of the nature of the self and of intersubjectivity. To make mat- 
ters even more complicated, a serious and complete examination of 
the theory of the generalized other must include questions of distance 
experience and temporality. 

To put oneself in the place of the generalized other is not merely to 
take the standpoint of the Law, the Community, and the Nation; it 
is to view a set of affairs—a problem at hand—in a typical mode. The 
generalized other is the unclarified expression of the whole locus of 
typification in the common sense world. What is given by way of 
institutional interpretation, what is given by way of societal mores and 
attitudes, what is given by way of cultural forms, is necessarily given 
in a certain typified manner. Mead's theory of the generalized other 
presents additional difficulties which we might indicate in summary 
form in the following questions: 

1. Is there a generalized other or are there really generalized 
others? To reformulate the question: Does every generalized other 
really break down, upon analysis, into a plurality of generalized 
others? If so, what is the unifying principle underlying them? 

2. In taking the role of the generalized other, do we react to others 
as “me's” or “I’s’? Although the individual sees the other in his acts, 
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sees him in immediacy, is it possible to say, on this basis, that he 
grasps the other as an “I”? 

8. What is the relationship between distance experience and the 
generalized other? It is clear that the generalized other is known “at 
jistance”: the Law is at distance from the individual. It would seem, 
however, that Mead’s theory of the act does not give any account of 
the special problems presented by the distance experience of the gen- 
eralized other. We cannot “manipulate” the generalized other: it re- 
mains at distance. 

4. Finally, there is a temporal problem concerned with taking the 
role of the generalized other which Mead has not explained in full. 
If the individual is at distance from the generalized other, is that dis- 
tance not to be understood primarily in temporal rather than spatial 
terms? The criminal apprehensive of the Law “catching up with him” 
is at distance from the Law in a profoundly temporal sense: it will be 
a certain time before he is apprehended. A tremendous group of 
problems is involved in these considerations; we can but indicate them. 

The theory of the generalized other raises a problem of considerable 
importance to the epistemological implications of Mead’s position. 
This problem is the relationship between the generalized other and 
the philosophical concept of universals. The broader question, apart 
from the generalized other, is how it is possible to know universals 
rather than particulars within the Meadean framework. The problem 
first arises in the context of the “behaviorism” of Mind, Self, and 
Society, for it is difficult to see how universals can be accounted for 
in terms of a behavioral theory of knowledge. 

In Mind, Self, and Society the problem is posed in terms of the 
relationship between abstract and concrete thinking, which, in turn, 
refers to the relationship between taking the role of the generalized 
other and the “specific other.” “In abstract thought,” Mead writes, 
“the individual takes the attitude of the generalized other toward him- 
self, without reference to its expression in any particular other indi- 
viduals; and in concrete thought he takes that attitude in so far as it 
is expressed in the attitudes toward his behavior of those other indi- 
viduals with whom he is involved in the given social situation or act.” * 
If degrees of abstraction and concreteness are the concomitants of uni- 
versals and particulars, then Mead is suggesting that the ground for 
universals is the generalized other, apart from which standpoint there 
could be no universality in human experience. 

Does Mead’s explanation of universals in terms of the generalized 
other involve a vicious circle? Universals are explained in terms of 
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the generalized other; the generalized other is a perspective or role or 
standpoint taken by the individual; the individual becomes a self only 
through taking the role of the generalized other. If we begin with 
Mead’s starting point in the social process, then the individual is an 
emergent from that process, but if we begin with the individual (as 
Mead does in The Philosophy of the Act), then the generalized other 
must be accounted for in a different way; ie., the generalized other 
cannot be pre-supposed as the starting point in explanation of the indi- 
vidual, but the very constitution of the generalized other by the indi- 
vidual becomes a serious problem. Although there is a circle in 
Mead’s argument regarding the generalized other, it is not necessarily 
a vicious one: it proceeds from methodological considerations and re- 
lates to the variant starting points in Mead’s thought in its develop- 
ment. But there is one sort of regress in these arguments which ought 
to be mentioned. If the individual becomes a self only through taking 
the role of the generalized other, does it follow that understanding of 
the generalized other is itself possible only through a generalized 
other? Does the individual typify in a typical way? Although such a 
difficulty is not crucial to Mead’s theory, it points to the larger prob- 
lem of typification of which the theory of the generalized other is 
only a part. 


The Act 


The first question to be raised in criticism of Mead’s theory of the 
act is a definitional one (though not in the narrower sense of the 
term): What precisely does Mead mean by the act? Despite his ex- 
tensive consideration of the stages of the act, Mead simply does not 
give a systematic answer to this question, and without a systematic 
answer the basic concept of act remains treacherously vague. The 
general problems to be faced are the following: When does an act 
“begin” and “end”? And what do “begin” and “end” really mean in 
this context? Are all events which go from stimulus to response acts? 
Do all acts, to put the same question in another way, require a stage 
in which the object is at distance? Is it proper to speak of acts with 
respect to our perception of distant objects which cannot in principle 
be brought within the sphere of contact experience? Do reactions to 
ourselves constitute acts? Finally, a great range of questions can be 
raised with regard to the nature of consummation. Are acts ever fully 
or absolutely consummated? Is consummation to be understood as 
an axiological, valuational fact or as an existential part of the act? 
Can there be degrees of consummation, or is consummation an event 
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of a qualitatively distinct order which either is the case or is not the 
case in a particular act? These questions could be multiplied without 
essential repetition and without our turning to issues of secondary 
importance to Mead’s theory of the act. Obviously, we can consider 
only a few questions for critical comment. An attempt to define the 
act from what seems to us implicit in Mead’s views may serve as a 
starting point. 

We shall argue that there are at least two quite different concepts 
of act in Mead and that these variant concepts are confounded and 
intertwined so that it becomes necessary to tease them apart. The first 
concept is that of the act as a biological function built up out of 
stimulus and response patterns. The second concept is that of the 
act as the selective, constitutive function of subjectivity. It is neces- 
sary to remember that these two concepts are developed quite often 
within the same discussion and that Mead himself certainly does not 
make the distinctions we are offering here: for Mead, the act is a 
unity within the organism-environment complex. We shall discuss 
these two concepts in turn. 

The human organism is in an environment, in a biological sense, to 
which it must continually adjust and readjust. Such acts of adjust- 
ment and readjustment are themselves understandable as biological 
functions: physiological responses involving changes in the organism. 
A stimulus, in this sense, is then a physical occurrence in nature which 
occasions a response, another physical event. The act as the “unit 
of existence in human experience” ” is a physical event or set of events. 
Since every act of whatever kind has its physical aspects, its existence 
in the natural world, every act has a biological structure. According 
to Mead, the basis for making this distinction is the human organism 
itself, which is both a physical object in the natural world and a self. 
An act reflects the organism as physical object, as a body, and also a 
self.” That “walking, writing, and talking are there as physiological 
processes as well as actions of the self” ™ means that those acts may be 
explained at two levels: as physiological activities of the body and as 
expressions of the self. If this is an accurate statement of Mead’s 
thinking, several important implications follow. It would appear that 
the stages of the act cannot be applied or cannot be applied in the 
same way to the biological act as they can to the self’s act. “The 
organic unity of the physiological act which carries the food to the 
mouth cannot be . . . analyzed in terms of the experience of the self” 
because such a biological act is a unity; ie., there is not separation of 
stages in such an act but a continuous series of movements which 
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cannot properly be broken up. But it is also true that biological acts 
are of a more complex nature in which “stages” can be discriminated. 
The thirsty animal which goes to the river’s edge, leans over, and 
drinks some water is performing an act in the biological sense, just as 
the human animal who comes home after a day's work and sits down 
to the supper table to eat is also performing a biological act. Mead 
distinguishes the distinctively biological aspect of the latter case, how- 
ever, by limiting the biological phase to the body’s performance. Since 
body and self are intimately related, such distinctions become quite 
difficult to maintain consistently and with adequacy. The central 
difficulty, perhaps, in reconciling the biological act and the self’s act is 
in the notion of distance experience. 

The biological act moves by way of adjustment of the organism’s 
acts to the requirements of the environment; the self’s act is not an 
adjustment but the condition of experience. The objects experienced 
by the self are, as we have seen, experienced in the perceptual stage 
of the act as at distance. While at distance the object is a construct, 
to be realized or to be unrealized, to be proved veridical or to be 
proved illusory. The body cannot experience this distance phenome- 
non because the body reacts directly to the stimuli of the external 
world. It is only the self for which objects are at distance. The 
human being lives in a world of hypotheses in the process of being 
tested. The acts of the self are built about the hypothetical, construc- 
tional character of the second stage of the act. We can now appre- 
ciate the full significance of Mead’s dictum: “The percept is a col- 
lapsed act.” * 

Since these two aspects of the act, biological and constitutive, are 
not properly articulated in Mead’s writings, it becomes extremely 
difficult to give a unitary answer to the question, What does Mead 
mean by the act? He means a number of things. First of all, as 
we have seen, he means the act to be understood as a series of bio- 
logical events transpiring in nature which represent the adjustive 
responses of organisms to environmental factors and situations. Again, 
the act is the epistemological history of the self’s perception (in Mead’s 
sense of “perception” ) of the objects and events in human experience. 
But there are still other aspects of the idea of act in Mead. The con- 
ception of acts as related to body and self is later transposed into the 
theory of simultaneous membership in multiple systems (as developed 
in The Philosophy of the Present), and this is a crucial part of the 
theory of sociality. The act then can be “defined” only by taking 
notice of all of these divergent elements which reflect the metaphysical 
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shortcomings of a theory of sociality only partially conceived and in- 
consistently executed. 

In addition to the problem of a definition of the act, we shall con- 
sider a second general problem raised by Mead’s philosophy of the 
act: its relational structure. There is both a narrower and a broader 
aspect of what is intended here. The former may be indicated in the 
question, What relates the stages of the act to each other? Whereas 
the latter may be expressed in the question, Is there any theory of 
horizon (in Husserl’s sense of the term) in Mead? 

Impulse, perception, manipulation, and consummation are stages of 
the act. What binds these stages together? What accounts for the 
fact that they operate integrally? These questions raise problems of 
intense difficulty in interpreting Mead. The first problem to be dealt 
with is that of the spatio-temporal relationships within the act. Mead 
writes: “Within the act in its immediacy there is no division in dis- 
tance between space and time. Distance is spatiotemporal. This has 
been stated as the interval between events, but the event is already 
an abstraction from the act. It involves an analysis of the act, and 
this can take place only in so far as the act is itself an object. In a 
sense the object is in the act, but it is an act only from the standpoint 
of the individual, otherwise it is experience. The act becomes an ob- 
ject, then, when the individual in his adjustment to different things, 
ie., in the attitude of inhibition, presents the object in terms of his 
adjustment. The rivalry of different acts throws the individual back 
upon the controls which the object exercises.” “ 

The very fact of reflection upon the act, then, makes of it an object 
and thus transforms it from immediate experience into mediate ob- 
jectivity. It is only in an “unclarified” situation (in Dewey's sense) 
that the act becomes an object to the individual. The very analysis 
of the stages of the act is then an analysis of the act as object; smoothly 
flowing experience does not present us with acts, in this sense. The 
act is unified in its performance because it is part of an on-going 
experience in a critically unexamined, taken-for-granted world. It is 
only when blockages in the form of problems arise that that flow of 
experience is interrupted and the individual is compelled to reflect 
upon his acts. 

Approaching the unity of the act in a different way, we may say 
that for Mead the act is unified in its operation because the second 
stage, perception, is the condensed totality of the act as it unfolds in 
actual experience. In distance experience the object is to be handled, 
but it is experienced as though it were handled. Because the “percept 
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is a collapsed act,” the third (and perhaps the fourth) stage of the 
act is “pre-experienced” in the second stage. The relations, then, be- 
tween the first three stages of the act are based on the centrality of 
the second stage in which the others are pre-contained in terms of 
actual experience.” It is, then, the fact of contemporaneity in distance 
experience which accounts for the unity of the act, but this account 
remains an incomplete one, for spatial distance is not contempo- 
raneously experienced in perception (although temporal distance is). 
The object to be handled, the mountain to be climbed are necessarily 
spatially distant from the individual who is to handle or climb. It 
would be hard to see how Mead could possibly include spatial distance 
as part of the contemporaneously experienced distant object. And if 
this is the case, distance relationship of the spatial order remains a 
moot problem in the exegesis of Mead. 

A final issue pertaining to the internal relata in the act is their 
relationship to the self. Is it possible that the stages of the act are 
unified by the spontaneous action of the “I”? Naturally, the discussion 
of the act in this instance refers to the act not as a biological affair 
(as related to the body) but as related to the self. Assuming the “I” 
is the ground or organizational principle of the act, every act would 
have to be grasped as a “me.” Since the structure of distance experi- 
ence is largely built up from the past performances of the individual, 
any “I” operative would have to elicit a response from the “me” of 
past behavior regarding events of a similar sort. The organizational 
principle would reside not in the“I” but in the “me.” It might well be 
that such a principle would be “called out” or occasioned in some 
manner by the spontaneous action of the “I,” but it would not be the 
“I,” then, that was the unifying instrument. 

From these observations it becomes clear that our reading of Mead 
leads us to conclude that his theory of the act lacks any organiza- 
tional or unifying principle; yet the stages of the act require such a 
principle if they are to be understood as selective or constitutive 
structures. In any case, such a conclusion leads automatically to our 
second problem, that of the external relata of the act, whether we 
can locate any real concept of horizon” in Mead’s philosophy of 
the act. 

As far as we can determine, the only approach to the problem of 
external horizon in the philosophy of the act is through perspectives 
(though, as we have seen, the theory of perspectives is developed in 
its mature form in The Philosophy of the Present). “The perspective 
is the world in its relationship to the individual and the individual in 
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his relationship to the world.”” The relationship of the biological 
form, the organism, to its environment is perspectival. The individual 
form functions in complex ways at a series of levels: biological proper, 
chemical, physical, etc. Ecological problems are built up out of the 
manifold relationships on all of these levels of the organism to its 
surroundings, immediate and general. Moreover, the biological form 
is a product of an evolutionary process within which it must be 
grasped to be properly understood. But has this relationship of the 
individual to his world been formulated in such a way that the rela- 
tional problem as such is brought out? We think not. To be sure, 
the individual is related to his environment, the human being to his 
world, but the distinctively relational problem is the explication of 
the ties or bonds of connection between individual and world. How 
do sets of acts come to be adjoined and how does that adjoinment gear 
into other acts going on in the world? 

As the zero point in the graph of his world, the individual is related 
to himself, to his immediate family, to his more distant relations, to 
his job, his profession, his community, his nation, his language, his 
culture, and so on in an infinitely refined progression to reality itself, 
to the Absolute, to transcendance, or however the totality is to be 
understood. The external horizon of the individual stretches outward 
in infinite complexity and richness, and the structure of the relation- 
ships between the individual and his world must be articulated if the 
nature of social “acts” is to be fully grasped. We may say that Mead 
has not devoted himself to the problem of horizon and that his analysis 
of the act suffers accordingly. The stages of the act are the only 
approach to a theory of horizon in Mead (in the narrower sense of 
internal relata); that approach remains fragmentary. 

A final point may be suggested still in regard to the problem of 
horizon. As we have seen, the fourth stage of the act, consummation, 
presents many difficulties in interpretation. It is not clear in Mead 
whether consummation consists in such an act as eating or in a valua- 
tional predication which is not a proper part of the existential span 
of the act. As far as we can see, these are simply contrary or incon- 
sistent conceptions and show that Mead never reached a satisfactory 
theory of consummation. Can we look at consummation in terms of 
the theory of horizon? 

To consummate an act, in Mead’s context, is both to complete an 
act and to express a judgment about what is completed or to experi- 
ence a certain feeling about what is completed. But completion is 
double-edged: it looks back upon prior stages for which it is a terminus 
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and it looks forward to bordering or related events or situations for 
which it is either a beginning, a condition, or a promise. To con- 
summate the act of eating means to complete a process that goes from 
food gathering or procuring, food preparation, the utilization of instru- 
ments in bringing the prepared food to the mouth, chewing, and swal- 
lowing to final completion of the meal. This process, however, may 
be understood as the completion of eating or the beginning of diges- 
tion, as the end of one activity or the commencing of another. If con- 
summation is taken in Mead’s second sense, if the consummation of 
the meal is not in the existential acts of chewing and swallowing but 
rather in the aesthetic satisfaction the eater experiences before, dur- 
ing, or after a well-prepared meal, it is still the case that the aesthetic 
experience looks backward toward the process of eating and forward 
toward new activities to be indulged in which will be affected by the 
activity just completed. The meaning of consummation is explored, 
in any case, in terms of relata looking backward and forward and 
interpreted, thus, within a horizon of meanings and significations. 

We conclude that despite Mead’s insistence on the act as being 
embedded in the social process, the relations between act and the 
social world are obscure. We return then to earlier criticisms. The 
act is exploited by Mead in a number of different and not always 
consistent senses. The biological act is in the world of nature, but 
the self’s selective and constitutive act is not; the biological act has a 
perspective rather than a horizon, but the constitutive act is centered 
in the second stage of the act, perception, with its horizonal relata 
left obscure. Whether or not Mead’s theory or theories of consum- 
mation can be profitably clarified in terms of a theory of horizon, such 
a theory is at least a suggestive hypothesis which might aid in express- 
ing the complex relationships between the individual and his world. 


Temporality 

In formulating his position in the various phases of his development 
from Mind, Self, and Society to The Philosophy of the Present, Mead 
makes use of a set of distinctions regarding the “present” which must 
be examined. He speaks of the “specious present,” “knife-edge pres- 
ents,” “a present,” “the present,” “larger” presents, “pulses’ of the 
present, and so on. What do these terms really mean and what is 
their relationship to each other? A crtical analysis of Mead’s philoso- 
phy of time may certainly begin with such considerations. 

Although Mead borrows William James’ term “specious present,” 
he does not make any reference to James in this connection. Had he 
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considered the notion of specious present in its Jamesian context, how- 
ever, we might have had a clearer statement of how this concept is 
intended in Mind, Self, and Society, and, more important, in The 
Philosophy of the Act. “The specious present,” Mead writes, “is . . . 
that within which are present not only the immediate abstracted sense 
data but also the imagery of past and future experiences taken out of 
their place in the acts which they imply. It is a real duration, but 
this duration has no relation to the completion of these acts. These 
experiences belong to the reconstruction to which a later response will 
take place. They belong to the beginning of a later act. As such they 
are in a present.” ” 

From the above statement it is possible to see that the specious 
present is built out of events in a present, but a present which has at 
its active borders the content of the past and expectations of the 
future. Such a specious present is not the equivalent of what James 
described but is built on James’ original notion of the specious present. 
For James the specious present is a duration, and the experience of it 
is “from the outset a synthetic datum, not a simple one; and to sensible 
perception its elements are inseparable, although attention looking 
back may easily decompose the experience, and distinguish its begin- 
ning from its end.”” But Mead does not seem to be concerned so 
much with the psychological experience of the specious present as with 
the temporal structure of the experience as such. Mead seems to con- 
sider the specious present, with James, as a duration, and with James 
he sees that the elements of the duration are related to both past and 
future events and relata (they have their “fringes” in James’ language), 
yet whereas James is concerned with the conditions for the specious 
present and with its measurement, Mead treats the specious present in 
terms of the act, in particular, in terms of the character of distance — 
experience involving incomplete acts. Thus, “the psychological or 
specious present is specious because, while it is an actual duration 
and not a knife-edge present, its duration is not that of the completion 
of the act within which the object is there, but that of reflection, i.e., 
the act of indicating, by gesture or significant symbol, the present 
characters of things at a distance in the individual.”” 

The temporal passage of the elements of the specious present may 
be of at least two sorts. Either these elements pass into each other 
imperceptibly or there is some definitely experienced break between 
elements, a break which would then mark an end point of a specious 
present. The specious present defines the limits of the span of tem- 
poral experience.” Important for Mead is the fact that the very 
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notion of act involves a span in time which is based on a specious 
present and not a set of isolated moments: “the unit of existence is the 
act, not the moment.”” The relationship of the temporal span of the 
specious present to a continuous flow of elements of that present is 
based on an important distinction Mead makes (though not very 
clearly ) between the specious present as immediately perceived by the 
individual and the specious present as a character of nature itself. 
It is quite difficult to disentangle these dual conceptions. Let us begin 
with a description of the first conception, the specious present as 
grasped by the individual. Mead finds the basis for the individual's 
experience of the specious present in the fact that the individual 
reacts to himself in the same way that he reacts to others. There is a 
difference, Mead claims, between what is indicated to the self in such 
responses and “the process of indication.”” To use Mead’s illustra- 
tion: “there is not only the flight of a bird before the individual but 
also the marking to the individual of the separate positions of the bird 
within his so-called apperceptive grasp. Such a set of indications to 
himself, which marked the limits of the immediate change in his ex- 
perience, is the so-called specious present. It defines the limits of 
the span within which temporal passage does not transcend existence 
for this individual’s experience.” ™ 

“What” is indicated is the objective flight of the bird itself as an 
event in nature; the “process of indication” is the subjective grasp of 
the positions of the bird’s flight as they form an experiential span. 
The specious present, we would say in interpretation of Mead, has, 
it seems, both an objective and a subjective reference: in the first 
case, to the passage of events in nature; in the second case, to the 
structure of the act. The possibility of such an interpretation (which 
does not, to our knowledge, appear in Mead or in the secondary litera- 
ture on Mead) would have particular importance in clarifying Mead’s 
theory of the “knife-edge” present which presents grave difficulties in 
understanding the nature of the present, with special respect to the 
“immediate” present. 

The objective and subjective aspects of the specious present refer, 
we have said, to the event in nature and to the individual’s awareness 
of the ordering of the event perceived. Mead insists that the specious 
present is not purely a subjective phenomenon. Objects and events 
are going on in a real world: passage is a character of reality, of 
nature, and not simply a construct created by the mind. Thus, for 
Mead, “the specious present is not only a passing experience in a 
permanent world; the specious present does actually answer to a 
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something that is itself taking place.”* And “the object that is there 
in experience is an object that is essentially going on.”” What is this 
view directed against? Mead charges classical science with ignoring 
the dynamics of natural process in favor of mechanistic reduction for 
the sake of exact measurement.” The actual procedure in classical 
science is to view the world, or at least to attempt to view the world, 
at a knife-edge present, as though the object in experience could be 
grasped in such a static manner. But Mead argues that such knife- 
edge presents “cannot give the continuity of the object in which, after 
all, the scientist is interested. If we get that object as continuous in 
the world as well as in our experience, we can get the world as 
continuous.” * 

The central problem that arises in connection with Mead’s views on 
the nature of the specious present is that of the relationship between 
the “immediate” present of distance experience and the specious 
present. Mead seems to be arguing that the “immediate” present in 
distance experience is both specious and not specious: specious from 
the standpoint of the objective world, not specious from the stand- 
point of subjectivity. The matter seems to be completely confused in 
Mead’s writings, and it may not be possible to make much consistent 
sense of it at this point. It would seem to us, however, that the prob- 
lem of the lack of clarity in Mead’s description of the specious present 
_ and the immediate present arises from his failure to provide a thorough 

analysis of the temporal structure of the act itself. The Philosophy of 
the Present is not the answer to this question because it takes up the 
problem of temporality in terms of sociality rather than in terms of 
the structure of the act. The question then is, what is the temporal 
structure of the act? If we can answer this question, it may then be 
possible at least to see the difficulties mentioned before in regard to 
the specious present in a more profitable way. 

To understand the problem relating to the temporal structure of the 
act, it is necessary to recall our distinction between two concepts of 
the act in Mead: the biological act and the selective or constitutive 
act. It is our opinion, for reasons that will soon be evident, that the 
only approach to the problem of the temporal structure of the act is 
to consider the temporal structure of both kinds of acts. The fact that 
Mead confounds these types leads immediately to the suspicion that 
he also confounds the temporal questions relating to the two kinds of 
acts, for the problem of time is quite different in both cases. In the 
Iiological act, the time structure of the act can refer only to some 
messurement in terms of external, “public” time. The act of eating 
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is measured by a clock from stimulus to consummation. It is not 
proper to speak of a time “structure” of the biological act, since such 
acts are unities without “stages” (at least in Mead’s terms). The real 
problem of understanding the relationship of the biological act to 
time involves returning to the Meadean conception of a taken-for- 
granted world within which knowledge and all inquiry exist, for the 
biological act is the unity that is grasped within the taken-for-granted 
world. Mead writes: “the fundamental assumptions involved in the 
account of knowledge that I am presenting are: that it is a process of 
finding something that is to take its place in a world that is there, 
which world that is there is the presupposition of the undertaking that 
we call ‘knowledge’: that the world that is there is a temporal world, 
ie., that it is continually passing, or is a world of events.”” The ob- 
jective world of on-going events is the temporal meaning of the bio- 
logical act, for that on-going world is composed of biological acts. 
This, we may now see, is the world of the objectively specious present, 
the specious present taken as the character of objective nature. 

The temporal structure of the selective, constitutive act is of great 
complexity and brings us to the center of our problem. We hold that 
in so far as the percept is a “collapsed act” and distance experience 
is grasped in an “immediate” present, the act has no duration but only 
temporal relata (to impulse and contact experience). The world at an 
instant is the world at distance, experienced by way of the imagina- 
tive, projected contact experience interiorized in the individual through 
a set of resistance mechanisms in the way Mead has described. This 
world at an instant is not a specious present, for events or elements 
just past and events or elements in the future are closed off in instan- 
taneity, yet it is clear that distance experience is not intended by Mead 
to be a static entity but a dynamic moment in an on-going act. The 
dynamic aspect of the world at an instant involves a specious present 
of a logical rather than experiential order. If the world at an instant 
in distance experience is not a specious present (being but an instant), 
then the dialectical or dynamic quality of the stage of perception is of 
a logical order; i.e., the relatedness of perception to impulse and dis- 
tance experience is not actually experienced by the individual as con- 
ceptually implied in the very notion of act, of which perception is but 
a stage. From the standpoint of perception, of the world at an instant 
in distance experience; and from the entire act taken as collapsed in 
the percept, the act has no duration except for its internal logical 
relata to other stages. 

From the standpoint of contact experience, however, a different set 
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of relations pertains. In contact experience, the world is not grasped 
at an instant, nor at distance: there is both the fact of continuity 
(Mead, we recall, refers to crumbling the object into smaller and 
smaller pieces) and the phenomenon of resistance. These do provide 
the basis for speaking of a specious present in the experiential sense; 
i.e., a specious present as actually attended to in introspection by the 
individual. It is in the third stage of the act, then, that the phenome- 
non of the specious present is evident in Mead’s position. The diffi- 
culty in accounting for the relationship between immediate present 
and specious present is then, it would seem, one of relating the nature 
and importance of the second and third stages of the act. In terms 
of the second stage of the act, the specious present is a misnomer, 
and Mead should consistently speak of immediate present; in terms of 
the third stage of the act, the specious present is valid but immediate 
present has no place. 

It is necessary to remember, once again, that these analyses are 
based on an interpretation of Mead that finds two concepts of act, 
concepts which are more often than not interwoven, confused, and 
otherwise confounded. Our conclusions, therefore, are asserted only 
in the light of this state of affairs in Mead’s writings on the nature of 
the present and the act. Thus, to say that in terms of perception, the 
specious present is a misnomer is only to intend this statement to be 
valid within the limited framework of our present interpretation of 
Mead’s theories of act and specious present. It would be perfectly 
correct to say that Mead holds that there is a specious present in 
perception: there is, to be sure; but our criticism relates not to the 
general notion of perception but to the limited problem of perception 
as the second stage of the act, and of the phenomenon of the world 
at an instant which is the mark of distance experience as discussed by 
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Sociality 

It is clear from the character of the different aspects of the concept 
of sociality in Mead that the development of this basic notion was 
gradual and that it is doubtful whether the various approaches are 
all inter-consistent. “Sociality is the capacity of being several things 
at once,” “ and sociality is The Present as a ground of societal experi- 
ence. Sociality relates to a “characteristic of nature,” “ and emergence 
is “an expression of sociality.”“ Whether these incompletely formu- 
lated and only partially explored ideas are consistent with each other 
and with the general principles of Mead’s thought in its development 
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are problems that must be faced and answered. It may be asked at 
the outset whether Mead’s attempt to gain the standpoint of sociality 
is not a paradoxical and unavailing procedure in principle; whether 
sociality must be understood in Mead as an absolute presupposition or 
at least as a pragmatically justifiable instrument in interpreting ex- 
perience. Is sociality, in different terms, a metaphysical ground which 
cannot be “demonstrated” but is only assumed, or is it really a heuris- 
tic device? Mead’s theory of sociality must answer to these questions. 

In almost all of Mead’s writings there is a fundamental theme of 
the taken-for-granted reality and world within which all reflective 
investigations take place and in terms of which all theories ultimately 
receive validation. Mead’s point is that unless there were some 
assured reality, clashing doctrines and theories could not achieve reso- 
lution. There is then a dualism of ultimate validation and epistemo- 
logical inquiry in Mead. This dualism is often expressed as a reaction 
against epistemological procedures in philosophy. “I have indicated 
the position which I assume over against the so-called epistemological 
problem,” Mead writes, “namely, that knowing is an undertaking that 
always takes place within a situation that is not itself involved in the 
ignorance or uncertainty that knowledge seeks to dissipate.”“ Again 
Mead writes: “As none of the problems that engage our attention is 
of the universe as a whole, there will always be an undisputed struc- 
ture of the world, within which we pursue the specific truths which 
our research is after.”“ These examples of Mead’s insistence upon 
the taken-for-granted world as the undisputed and undisputable frame- 
work which epistemology cannot invade or displace can be multiplied 
quite easily.“ The taken-for-granted world may be one meaning or 
aspect of Mead’s theory of sociality. We may now examine some of 
the implications of this statement. 

To suggest that the “knowledge-process lies inside of experience” “ 
may mean a number of things: it may mean that all philosophical, 
indeed all intellectual, activity necessarily takes place within a com- 
monsense world taken for granted by actors in that world; it may 
mean that philosophical analysis is itself rooted in the commonsense 
world, so that philosophical activity is only an aspect of a unitary, on- 
going stream of experience in which problems arise and are resolved 
or abandoned or remain problems. That inquiry arises and is resolved 
and continues in the commonsense world is a view that leads to serious 
philosophical implications. Here the view is that such problems as 
the self, other selves, communication between selves, and intersub- 
jectivity are existent structures within commonsense reality and that 
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we may make use of them in genetic, descriptive, and epistemological 
analyses of such problems in philosophy. In fine, the object investi- 
gated is itself presupposed in the investigation. The suggestion that 
the “knowledge-process lies inside of experience” “ implies, then, that 
the objects of knowledge and the structures of knowing are presup- 
posed to begin with by pragmatic philosophy. As one writer has put 
it, “With very few exceptions vulgar pragmatism does not consider 
the problems of the constitution of conscious life involved in the 
notion of an ego agens or homo faber from which as a givenness most 
of the writers start. For the most part, pragmatism is, therefore, just 
a commonsense description of the attitude of man within the world of 
working in daily life but not a philosophy investigating the presup- 
positions of such a situation.” “ If pragmatic philosophers have failed 
to engage the basic issues of the constitution of self, other selves, inter- 
subjectivity, and so forth, is it the case also that Mead is guilty of the 
same failure? Before answering this question (one which leads us to 
the center of the issues regarding sociality), we must clarify the 
nature of the problems and criticisms we have raised regarding the 
structure and role of the commonsense reality in philosophical analysis. 

We may distinguish three approaches to commonsense reality: first, 
the attitude of the homo faber, the actor in the world of daily life, who 
takes for granted the world in which he lives in so far as problems 
of intersubjectivity, communication, etc., are concerned. The existence 
of the commonsense world is taken for granted by the actor in that 
world not so much by an act of posited belief but by a suspension 
of doubt.“ Second, the philosophical approach of pragmatic and 
naturalistic philosophy, which presupposes the existence of a real 
world, intersubjectivity, and communication, and takes as its task 
the articulation of the genesis and nature of those structures as they 
exist in the commonsense reality. Third, the phenomenological ap- 
proach to commonsense reality, which reflects critically upon the 
structure of the taken-for-granted world and endeavours to describe 
and comprehend its constitutive history. Phenomenology does not 
begin by assuming selves, others, and intersubjectivity, but attempts 
to determine how they are constituted in experience and the nature 
of their foundational concepts. Thus, whereas the homo faber and 
the pragmatist remain in what Husserl calls the “natural attitude,” ” 
the phenomenologist investigates the presuppositions of the natural 
attitude itself. We may now see how Mead’s idea of the taken-for- 
granted world, and in turn his theory of sociality, relates to the three 
approaches to the commonsense world just elaborated. 
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It is our contention that Mead does not adequately distinguish be- 
tween the three approaches to the commonsense world — that of the 
homo faber, the pragmatist, and the phenomenologist — and that his 
analyses of the structures of societal experience suffer from a con- 
founding of these different approaches, their special problems and 
methods. Of course, the trichotomy introduced is our own and not 
Mead’s — Mead faces the problems presented by these different ap- 
proaches rather than, for example, the specific methods of phenome- 
nology (with which Mead apparently was not well acquainted). It is 
in terms of problems, then, that Mead fails to distinguish between the 
taken-for-granted world in the sense of the actor in daily life and the 
taken-for-granted structures of self and other selves which the prag- 
matist posits. The essential point is that Mead fails to differentiate 
between the natural standpoint and the philosophic position that 
makes use of the natural standpoint. 

Were the criticism here merely that Mead does not make use of 
Husserl’s distinctions, we should be ill-advised to discount Mead’s 
work because it does not conform to the methodological distinctions 
of a thinker of a different school. But our point is that Mead’s 
analyses of distance experience, manipulation, and temporality refer 
to and imply distinctions between different aspects of the common- 
sense reality that are not properly clarified precisely because he con- 
fuses the various approaches we have indicated to the commonsense 
reality. Thus, Mind, Self, and Society begins with problems of social 
psychology posed within the framework of a taken-for-granted world 
in the pragmatic sense, yet Mead is raising phenomenological ques- 
tions implicitly in asking, How does a self arise in experience? How 
is communication with other selves to be explained? and so on. 

In The Philosophy of the Act Mead makes use, it would seem, of 
both the attitudes of the homo faber and the pragmatist without dis- 
tinguishing between them. Thus all philosophical and scientific analy- 
sis takes place within a given world, which is the ultimate criterion of 
validation and without which there could be no validation. The nature 
of this commonsense world remains obscure. From time to time 
throughout his work Mead reminds his reader that there is an objec- 
tively real world of things independent of subjectivity, independent 
of and prior to knowing minds. But again what he means by the 
taken-for-granted world is not evident. It must be emphasized that 
we are not criticizing Mead because he does not make the distinctions 
between the commonsense reality that we do, but rather our charge is 
that Mead makes use of several senses of reality without distinguishing 
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between them. The result, generally, of this failure to differentiate 
between the various aspects of the commonsense reality is an implicit 
dualism between the objectively given world and the subjectively con- 
stituted world. As this dualism is at the root of Mead’s theory of 
sociality, we must examine it more carefully. 

We have already pointed out that Mead fails to give an adequate 
account of the nature of sense data and of the stage of impulse in his 
theory of the act. He incorporates impulse into the stage of percep- 
tion, leaving what is originally given in impulse in the twilight region 
of epistemological ambiguity: Mead never really tells us what impulse 
is. Here is the first instance of the ensuing dualism between the given 
and the constituted object. Again we have seen that the problematic 
arises, for Mead, only within the larger taken-for-granted, assured field 
of the unproblematic: “a problem does not arise except over against 
that which is not problematic.”" But the structure of the taken-for- 
granted world is not investigated or distinguished from the naive belief 
in commonsense reality. Finally, we may say that Mead’s discussions 
of distance experience and the constitution of the object in the act 
go far beyond either the homo faber or pragmatist senses of the world 
as taken-for-granted. In his descriptions of “interiorization” and the 
“world at an instant” in distance experience, Mead approaches the 
third sense of the commonsense reality we have distinguished, the 
phenomenological sense. But these discussions are never completely 
free from the behavioristic nuances and the residual psychologism of 
Mead’s first stage of development. 

These remarks lead us to a second instance of the dualism between 
the given (as the unproblematic) and the constituted object. The 
dualism represents, in part at least, Mead’s failure to resolve the prob- 
lems underlying his theory of sociality, in so far as the latter involves 
the idea of the taken-for-granted world. Sociality, for Mead, appears 
from our discussion to be the taken-for-granted world both as naive 
given and as framework for pragmatic analysis. The relationship be- 
tween the two is never articulated, nor do we have in Mead any clari- 
fication of the problems of the third sense of the taken-for-granted 
world, the constitutive one. He oscillates between some of these 
senses and all of them, nor is the pattern of the oscillation helpful to 
an understanding of what Mead means by sociality. 

We may now return to the original questions with which we began 
this discussion: Is sociality a metaphysical ground which cannot be 
demonstrated but is only assumed, or is it really a heuristic device? 
In our view, Mead’s principle of sociality is the product of two irrec- 
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oncilable metaphysical theories which alternately are treated as regu- 
lative principles, postulates, programs for philosophizing, and onto- 
logical assumptions. It is this mixture, in addition to the fragmentary 
character of Mead’s thought, which makes it difficult to formulate 
those theories in explicit form. Mead certainly never did make them 
explicit: he continually confounds them, transcends them, resurrects 
them for various purposes at hand, and then, as we have seen, makes 
various re-approaches to the problems. For all these reasons, it be- 
comes extremely difficult to express the real metaphysical grounds of 
Mead’s thought. We suggest that despite these difficulties there are 
two central theories underlying his over-all position and that these 
theories may be formulated in two theses: (a) experience constitutes 
the individual and (b) the individual constitutes experience.” As 
they stand, of course, these bold statements are too general and vague 
(and even partially equivocal) to have much immediate significance, 
but we shall examine their meaning in some detail, for we believe 
that such an examination will bring us to the nerve of Mead’s prin- 
ciple of sociality. 

(a) Experience constitutes the individual: “Experience” here is 
understood in a broader and in a narrower sense: the term refers to 
the realm of nature and to the social world. The individual is born 
into a world that is already there, peopled and structured, laden with 
manifolds of meaning in all the fields of art, science, and history. 
Mead’s theory of emergence is of importance in this connection. The 
notion of emergence in Mead relates to both the broader and narrower 
scope of experience. Emergence in the narrower sense is understood 
as the genetic process through which the self arises in society; emer- 
gence in the broader sense is understood as the coming into being of 
novel elements. In this context of interpretation, Mead’s assertions 
that perspectives have objective existence and that meaning is not a 
subjective phenomenon but a character of objective events both refer 
to experience as the objectively existent ground from which the indi- 
vidual emerges. Experience “constitutes” the individual in the sense 
that he is born both “out of the world” and “into the world.” The 
individual is born “out of the world” because he is a physical object 
and a part of the material world; he is born “into the world” because 
he comes into a world which is already inhabited by others, in which 
languages exist, in which societal structure is already established. The 
world-taken-for-granted is one aspect of experience, as we are attempt- 
ing to use the term: the individual is a product of the everyday world 
in so far as he is the child of his parents, the schoolboy of an educa- 
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tional system, the worker in a factory, the citizen of a nation, the 
member of a religious group, and so on. Experience constitutes the 
individual in more than the sense of “conditioning,” as that term is 
used in social psychology, for we are here concerned not with the 
structure of stimulus and response mechanisms or with the particular 
personal history of the individual, but rather with the metaphysical 
grounds for any stimulus-response situation or any biographical his- 
tory. As we understand Mead, he is saying that nature and the social 
world constitute the individual as a physical object and as a “minded 
organism.” 

(b)} The individual constitutes experience: Although experience 
constitutes the individual, there is a reciprocal relationship in which 
the individual constitutes experience. The explanation of this thesis 
will require an examination of three levels of such constitution: consti- 
tution in scientific method, in the act, and in the present. 

(i) Constitution in scientific method: By “scientific method” Mead 
means not so much the formal procedures of science as the rationale 
of the actual process of inquiry in which the individual meets with 
problems in his life and undertakes to resolve those problems. Thus, 
“the individual in his experience is continually creating a world which 
becomes real through his discovery. In so far as new conduct arises 
under the conditions made possible by his experience and his hypo- 
thesis, the world, which may be made the test of reality, has been 
modified and enlarged.”” Action upon the world by the individual 
changes that world, but “change” here is a special case of what we 
have been referring to as “constitution,” by which we mean an order- 
ing and structuring of meanings and elements. Scientific method is 
concerned with the problems of controlling the naive, commonsense 
world of everyday experience. “I have endeavoured,” Mead writes, 
“to present the world which is an implication of the scientific method 
of discovery with entire abstraction from any epistemological or meta- 
physical presuppositions or complications.”“ In scientific method, 
then, the individual alters his experience in the very control of it. 

(ii) Constitution in the act: We have already examined the prob- 
lems of selection and constitution in the stages of the act with special 
reference to problems of distance experience and manipulation. It is 
clear from these analyses that the object, for Mead, is experienced both 
in and through the act and that the “reality-status”, content, and mean- 
ing of the object or event relate necessarily to the stages of the act in 
which they are experienced. Here is the most important aspect of 
the entire problem of constitution in Mead’s writings. 
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(iii) Constitution in the present: The meaning and content of an 
object or event are given in a present or reconstructed in a present. 
Whatever meanings are ascribed to events are, by the very fact of 
ascription, related to individuals for whom those events are events 
charged with significance. Moreover, those meanings or significances 
are always in a present which will later be a past for another present. 
The individual constitutes experience, therefore, in so far as he is 
the locus of meaning-endowment. The relationship between what we 
have previously termed “a” present and “The Present” remains prob- 
lematic, for it is a question whether the individual constitutes “The 
Present,” though it appears clear that he constitutes “a” present. 

Mead’s principle of sociality consists in the implicit interaction 
which takes place between the two metaphysical theses we have just 
elaborated. The individual who constitutes experience is a part of 
that experience, and he arises in the world which existed before him 
and which will exist after him. At the same time, the experience 
which constitutes the individual has no structure or significance apart 
from his acts and conduct. If we apply this interpretation of sociality 
to the various stages of Mead’s development, we find that it is implicit 
to some extent in all phases of his intellectual growth. In Mind, Self, 
and Society Mead tells us that the “individual organism determines 
in some sense its own environment by its sensitivity.”* The environ- 
ment, Mead says, is our environment because the situation is deter- 
mined by the organism to the extent that the organism selects what is 
food for it, shelter for it, clothing for it, and so on.” “Food exists as 
an immediate experience in its relation to the individuals that eat it. 
There is no such thing as food apart from such individuals.”" In 
short, Mead insists on the selective function of the organism or indi- 
vidual who endows his environment with meaning: “the causal effect 
of the living organisms on their environment in creating objects is as 
genuine as the effect of the environment upon the living organism.” 

In The Philosophy of the Act there is most clearly the interaction 
between environment and individual, though the problems are posed 
at two levels: problems of distance experience and the act and prob- 
lems of perspectives in relativity theory. “We live, then,” Mead says, 
“in a world that is independent of us, except in so far as we determine 
its perspective.”” But the determination of perspective is of crucial 
importance in Mead’s view. Perspectives have objective existence, but 
that objective existence is recognized only through the individual’s 
selective activities. Finally, in terms of The Philosophy of the Present, 
we have the fundamental recognition of the interaction between the 
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selective individual and the objective world. Mead’s philosophy of 
temporality is intended to examine such interaction from the stand- 
point of sociality itself, understood as The Present. But sociality in 
this sense, as we have seen, involves the problem of the relationship 
of “a” present of the individual to The Present as the on-going stream 
of experience. Thus, each of the three phases of development in 
Mead from Mind, Self, and Society to The Philosophy of the Act to 
The Philosophy of the Present reflects an implicit metaphysical dual- 
ism between experience and the individual. Mead’s principle of 
sociality is, as we understand it, a very broad effort to resolve the 
dualism by treating the polarities as in continual interaction. 

But it would seem that the philosophical difficulties can be avoided 
in this way only by ignoring the epistemological question of how the 
individual can have knowledge of the world outside of him. Mead 
feels that pragmatic philosophy, armed with scientific method, has 
solved the epistemological problem by simply avoiding it to begin 
with through placing the knowing self within the stream of known 
experience. The only problems that arise in this situation are tem- 
porary blockages of action and conduct, but these are resolved by 
intelligent choice, and the flow of our experience recommences. Thus 
Mead writes: “Knowledge, I conceive, is the discovery through the 
implication of things and events of some thing or things which enable 
us to carry on where a problem had held us up. It is the fact that 
we can carry on that guarantees our knowledge.” Mead’s rejection of 
epistemology (he refers to “a vast amount of philosophic riffraff known 
as epistemology”) relieves him, he feels, “of the hopeless task of 
bridge-building from a world of one’s states of consciousness to an 
outside world that can never be reached.”“ The price Mead pays for 
this rejection of epistemology is, however, the foundational confusions 
that have their impact on all of his thought. The central problem is 
this: the principle of sociality represents a metaphysical dualism which 
Mead fails to resolve successfully in the various aspects of interaction 
between organism and environment. The constitution of experience 
by the individual and the constitution of the individual by experience 
remain irreconcilable theses. By placing the individual in the stream 
of societal experience, Mead thinks he has trapped the “solipsistic 
spook” which arises “to reduce one’s world to a nutshell.”* But in dis- 
carding epistemology, Mead has avoided the problems that are at the 
ground of his philosophic concern. The development of Mead’s 
thought is a history of his intellectual discontent; his principle of 
sociality is the expression of his philosophical pilgrimage. 
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*MSS, p. 136. * Ibid., p. 140. 

* The following statement deserves special notice: “We can distinguish very defi- 
nitely between the self and the body. The body can be there and can operate in 
a very intelligent fashion without there being a self involved in the experience. 
The self has the characteristic that it is an object to itself, and that characteristic 
distinguishes it from other objects and from the body. It is perfectly true that the 
eye can see the foot, but it does not see the body as a whole. We cannot see our 
backs; we can feel certain portions of them, if we are agile, but we cannot get an 
experience of our whole body. There are, of course, experiences which are some- 
what vague and difficult of location, but the bodily experiences are for us organ- 
ized about a self. The foot and hand belong to the self. We can see our feet, 
especially if we look at them from the wrong end of an opera glass, as strange 
things which we have difficulty in recognizing as our own. The parts of the body 
are quite distinguishable from the self. We can lose parts of the body without 
any serious invasion of the self. The mere ability to experience different parts of 
the body is not different from the experience of a table. The table presents a 
different feel from what the hand does when one band feels another, but it is an 
experience of something with which we come definitely into contact. The body 
does not experience itself as a whole, in the sense in which the self in some way 
enters into the experience of the self.” (MSS, p. 136.) 


“MSS, footnote, p. 187. °MSS, p. 136. 

°See Edmund Husserl; Ideen zu einer reinen Phinomenologie und phanomenolo- 
gischen Philosophie: Vol. Il: Phinomenologische Untersuchungen zur Konstitution, 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1952; Jean-Paul Sartre, L’ftre et le néant, Paris: 
Gallimard, 1943 and Cf. Maurice Natanson, A Critique of Jean-Paul Sartre’s On- 
tology, University of Nebraska Studies, New Series No. 6, Lincoln: University of | 
Nebraska Press, 1951; Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Phénoménologie de la perception, 
Paris: Gallimard, 1945. 

7PA, p. 186. 

° The implications here, as Alfred Schiitz has shown (“Scheler’s Theory of Inter- 
subjectivity and the General Thesis of the Alter Ego,” Philosophy and Phenome- 
nological Research, Vol. II, March 1942, p. 341 ff.), are far-reaching for any 
theory of the self and its relations to other selves. Implied in this position, for 
example, is the derivative notion that I can never grasp myself in the immediate 
present; it is, as Schiitz says, the other who has the unique privilege of grasping 
my “I” in immediacy, but his report to me is necessarily that of a just-past content 
presented to my “me” in the present. 

°PA, p. 344 ff, p. 638; PP, p. 21 ff. 

* MSS, p. 332. “ Especially pp. 73-76 and 656-59. 

PA p, 659. MSS, p. 14. 

* L’ Etre et le néant, p. 315. 

* What Alfred Schiitz has termed the “tuning-in relationsl:ip”; see his “Making 
Music Together: A Study in Social Relationship,” Social Research, Vol. 18, No. 1, 
March 1951, pp. 77-79. 

See Alfred Schiitz, “Common-Sense and Scientific Interpretation of Human 
Affairs,” ap. cit., p. 4 ff., p. 11 £f. 

MSS, pp. 155-56. 8 Ibid. **PA, p. 66. 

* The following statement is significant enough to be quoted at length and will 
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serve as a’ background for the present discussion: “There are two ways in which a 
unity may be in experience. It may be there as the actual process of the act and 
as the nature of the thing, or it may be there as an organization of the phases of 
the act and as the parts of the thing. Thus placing food in the mouth is an act 
which has a certain unity, and a tree is an object which has a unity. Both these 
unities are in experience. However, there is a difference in their structural unities 
in experience. We can break the tree into its parts, such as its roots, stem and 
branches, and its foliage, flowers, and fruit, and find in the recognized relations 
of these parts a statement of the unity of the tree. These parts also lie in ex- 
perience; and, even if we carry our analysis into minuter parts, these still lie in 
imagination and in thought in the experience. They are parts that we are aware 
of as we may be aware of the tree. In the case of the physiological act of carrying 
food to the mouth, we may look at the act from the standpoint of an act of the 
self and as an act of the physiological organism. As an act of the self it has a 
unity, the statement of which can be made in the different stages of the purposive 
activity and in their relationships to one another. The act of the self may be 
analyzed into the different parts which also lie within the experience of the self 
together with the relations that connect them. But the organic unity of the physio- 
logical act which carries the food to the mouth cannot be so analyzed in terms of 
the experiences of the self, though the act and its unity are certainly there. Walk- 
ing, writing, and talking are there as physiological processes as well as actions of 
the self. We realize this when for some reason the organism refuses to function. 
Something that was there has disappeared, but its structure is not to be come at 
by an analysis of the experiences of the self. It is true that we may make an 
analysis of the different elements of the physiological structure by anatomizing the 
organism and showing what the mechanism is that must work to enable the act to 
take place. This analysis, however, does not present parts of the act of the self. 
They are conditions of the action of the self, but they lie outside that experience.” 
(PA, pp. 449-450. ) 

™2PA, p. 450. * Thid. 3 PA, p. 128. *PA, p. 261. 

*5 “Tn some sense the act must be present as completed. The act as completed im- 
plies a different object from the object that is there whose reality lies in its control 
over ongoing action. Its relation is not to the action by which one would reach 
or avoid the distant object but to the action that would take place if contact were 
already attained. We are already adjusting ourselves to the manipulation of the 
object. This object of manipulation is thus coextensive with the contact field of 
the percipient individual. We push this field out into the spatiotemporally distant 
world and capture it for the immediate present. It becomes contemporaneous. 
If we see the book as something to be taken up and opened, the mountain as some- 
thing to be climbed, they are realities upon which this present tendency to act 
could be exercised. The spatial distance remains. The temporal distance has been 
cancelled, for the act within which the passage takes place is syncopated in the 
presence of the attitude which belongs to its completion, while all the steps in the 
act in the intervening landscape (also in contact terms as manipulatory objects ) 
are there in spatial terms. They are there in some sense as the past of the com- 
pleted act, and yet in so far as they are an extension of the immediate contact field 
of the individual they are contemporaneous.” (PA, pp. 263-64.) 

* Although we take this term from Husserl, we use it in a generalized sense and, 
of course, in a non-phenomenological framework. 
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"PA, p. 115. *PA, p. 221. 

* Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1893, p. 610. 
*PA p. 220. "PA p. 65. * Ibid. 

* Ibid. * Thid. = PA, p. 636. 

* Ibid. * Ibid. PA, p. 687. 


* PA, p. 64. The distinction between the biological act and the selective or con- 
stitutive act suggests an analogue to Mead’s contrast between the “biologic indi- 
vidual” and the “socially self-conscious individual.” The conduct of the former 
does not involve conscious reasoning, whereas the conduct of the latter does. The 
“biologic individual” is the impulsive actor who responds directly to stimuli; the 
“socially self-conscious individual” responds mediately to his environment. The 
distinction between “biologic individual” and “socially self-conscious individual” 
involves, at its deepest level, a problem of temporality. Mead tells us that the 
“biologic individual lives in an undifferentiated now; the social reflective individual 
takes this up into a flow of experience within which stands a fixed past and a 
more or less uncertain future.” (MSS, p. 351.) The now of the biologic individual 
is the set of impulses through which there is a continuous adjustment of the or- 
ganism to the environment. What Mead terms “immediate experience” is the now 
in which the biologic individual is in direct rapport with his environment. “Imme- 
diate experience” turns out to be the world-taken-for-granted: “This immediate 
experience which is reality, and which is the final test of the truth of all our ideas 
and suppositions, is the experience of what I have called the ‘biologic individual.’ 
The term refers to the individual in an attitude and at a moment in which the 
impulses sustain an unfractured relation with the objects around him. The final 
registering of the pointer on a pair of scales, of the coincidence of the star with the 
hair line of a telescope, of the presence of an individual in a room, of the actual 
consummation of a business deal—these occurrences which may confirm any hy- 
pothesis or supposition are not themselves subject to analysis. What is sought is a 
coincidence of an anticipated result with the actual event. I have termed it 
‘biologic’ because the term lays emphasis on the living reality which may be dis- 
tinguished from reflection. A later reflection turns back upon it and endeavors 
to present the complete interrelationship between the world and the individual 
in terms of physical stimuli and biological mechanism; the actual experience did 
not take place in this form but in the form of unsophisticated reality.” (MSS, pp. 
352-53.) The biologic individual, in an “unfractured relation with the objects 
around him” lives, it would appear, in a now untouched by critical reflection or 
problematic situations. The biologic individual has membership only in the im- 
mediate now. This fact of unitary participation in an immediate now leads us to 
wonder whether the concept of the biologic individual can be reconciled with the 
theory of the self presented in the “I’’-“me” dialectic or the self in relation to the 
theory of perspectives. 


“PP p. 49. “PP p. 62. “PP p. 70. 
“PP, p. 68. “PA, p. 90. 
““The epistemologist starts . . . with the immediate experience of the individual 


and attempts by way of this cognitive reference to reach a world outside of the 
individual’s experience. The biologist and genetic psychologist, on the other hand, 
start with the world which the individual enters, and undertake to show how this 
world fashions the experience of the individual, and how he re-fashions it . . . For 
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the scientist the problem of knowledge does not arise until the exception appears, 
or until the logical development of the structure of the world brings with it new 
objects that call for reconstruction.” (PP, p. 108); “A world cannot be constructed 
from scientific data that have been abstracted from the world within which the 
problem arises. It is also true that in testing the logical consistency of his theory 
the scientist carries his problem back, at least presumptively, into the structure of 
those perceptual objects that his problem does not affect, but if such objects lie 
outside the problem, any inconsistency militates against the theory, not against the 
reality of the objects. Now the import of this character of the scientist’s method 
is, as Professor Dewey has long since insisted, that the knowledge-process lies in- 
side of experience, and that the so-called percepts that have not fallen under the 
doubt knowledge seeks to resolve are simply there, and are affected with no cog- 
nitive character. We are not aware of objects about us, except as we seek to 
reassure ourselves of their existence, their qualities and their meanings; though 
any object may fall under suspicion and so become an assured object of knowl- 
edge. We must be able, for logical and methodological purposes, to state things 
which are simply there in terms of what we do find in our cognitive adventures.” 
(PP, p. 115.) For the scientist, “the world is simply there, over against the prob- 
lematic area, within which analysis and discovery take place, but the invasion of 
this world by the problematic area produces in him the attitude of readiness to 
look for this relatedness of things wherever the problem carries his investigation. 
But it must not be forgotten that, however wide a diameter the problematic area 
assumes, it is always surrounded by a universe that is simply there and therefore 
to be used for experimental testing of hypotheses.” (PA, pp. 29-80.) 

“PP p. 115. 


“See John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1916; Cf. Sidney Hook, “The Place of John Dewey in Modern 
Thought” in Philosophic Thought in France and the United States (edited by 
Marvin Farber), Buffalo: The University of Buffalo Publications in Philosophy, 
1950, p. 486 ff. 


“ Alfred Schuetz, “On Multiple Realities,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search, Vol. V, No. 4, June, 1945, footnote, p. 538. 

“Phenomenology has taught us the concept of phenomenological epoché, the 
suspension of our belief in the reality of the world as a device to overcome the 
natural attitude by radicalizing the Cartesian method of philosophical doubt. The 
suggestion may be ventured that man with the natural attitude also uses a specific 
epoché, of course quite another one, than the phenomenologist. He does not sus- 
pend belief in the outer world and its objects, but on the contrary: he suspends 
doubt in its existence. What he puts in brackets is the doubt that the world and 
its objects might be otherwise than it appears to him. We propose to call this 
epoché the epoché of the natural attitude.” (Ibid., pp. 550-51.) . 

® Husserl writes: “We emphasize a most important point once again in the sen- 
tences that follow: I find continually present and standing over against me the one 
spatio-temporal fact-world to which I myself belong, as do all other men found in 
it and related in the same way to it. This ‘fact-world,’ as the word already tells 
us, I find to be out there, and also take it just as it gives itself to me as something 
that exists out there. All doubting and rejecting of the data of the natural world 
leaves standing the general thesis of the natural standpoint. ‘The’ world is as fact- 
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world always there; at the most it is at odd points ‘other’ than I supposed, this or 
that under such names as ‘illusion,’ ‘hallucination,’ and the like, must be struck 
out of it, so to speak; but the ‘it’ remains ever, in the sense of the general thesis, 
a world that has its being out there. To know it more comprehensively, more 
trustworthily, more perfectly than the naive lore of experience is able to do, and 
to solve all the problems of scientific knowledge which offer themselves upon its 
ground, that is the goal of the sciences of the natural standpoint.” (Ideas: General 
Introduction to Pure Phenomenology (tr. by W. R. Boyce Gibson), London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1931, section 30); Cf. Aron Gurwitsch, “The 
Phenomenological and the Psychological Approach to Consciousness,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XV, No. 8, March 1955, pp. 305-310. 

* PA, p. 32. 

® Cf. Harmon M. Chapman, “Realism and Phenomenology,” in The Return to 
Reason (edited by John Wild), Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953. 

® George H. Mead, “Scientific Method and Individual Thinker,” in Creative In- 
telligence; Essays in the Pragmatic Attionee New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1917. 


* Ibid. MSS, p. 245. * MSS, p. 248. 

™ ““A Behavioristic Account of the Significant Symbol,” op. cit., pp. 157-58. 
8 Tbid., p. 158. "PA, p. 107. © PA p. 95. 
“PA, p. 94. ® Ibid. 


George H. Mead, “What Social Objects Must Psychology Presuppose?”, Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. VII, 1910, p. 174. 


CHAPTER IV 
EPILOGUE 


“No man is wholly responsible for his own metaphysics; a large part of the 
structure of it he inevitably takes over from the period and the community 
of which he is a part. The insight which his genius gives him, must play 
upon the landscape which surrounds him, but it may be an insight which 
illuminates more significantly other landscapes than his own.” 

—George H. Mead 


It was Max Scheler who pointed out that our generation is charac- 
terized by the fact that man has become problematic to himself, and 
that he is aware of his problematic condition.’ Scheler’s central con- 
cern here is with the nature of man, with what continental thinkers 
call “philosophical anthropology.” The problems of such an anthro- 
pology are connected with the basic structures of man’s being. Such 
dimensions of human life as “emotion,” “feeling,” and “loving” pre- 
suppose a metaphysical grounding. Apart from the contingencies and 
ephemera of daily life, what are the immutable essentialities of 
mutable man?’ 

In general, the following metaphysical facts, we should say, are “in- 
corrigible” for the human being and provide the philosopher with the 
hardest of all “hard data.” All human beings are born of parents who 
are unique to them, and are born into a world already inhabited by 
others, already interpreted by others;’ in this world men are destined 
to live, to grow older, and to die. It is necessary to realize that such 
ultimate data are not “vital statistics” or descriptions of physiological | 
activities or psychological characteristics; rather, the province of these 
metaphysical conditions is the existence of man as he is a being in 
reality, a being prior to all the descriptions of the special sciences. 
Philosophical anthropology seeks to articulate these conditions and to 
relate them to the special problems of the sciences of social reality. 

Our own treatment of philosophical anthropology comes by way of 
the related approach of phenomenological ontology. The essential 
starting point is man’s being in reality, his being-there (Dasein, in the 
language of Heidegger). The individual is born into a world; he 
appears upon the scene. In his finitude, in his limited knowledge of 
a fragment of reality, he is a being encompassed by a totality he can 
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never completely grasp and by a world of others he can never fully 
know. Within the totality of a fractionally understood world, the 
individual has his being and lives his life. It is our contention that 
the ultimate clarification of the structures of social reality rests upon 
the description of the ontological dimensions of man’s being in reality. 
The problems of phenomenological ontology and of philosophical 
anthropology merge at this level: both are efforts to explicate the 
metaphysical conditions which define man’s being in its immediacy. 
But the realization of a phenomenology of social reality is possible 
only if it is meaningfully recognized that foundational studies in the 
cultural sciences are, in the ultimate view, the most pressing need we 
have in man’s endeavour to comprehend himself. Although this is not 
the place for a defence of philosophy or of foundational studies in the 
social sciences, a few words about such matters would not be ir- 
relevant. 

Taken integrally, the task of foundational studies is primarily one of 
clarifying the basic meanings and concepts utilized by special disci- 
plines. Philosophy by necessity reflects upon itself. As Collingwood 
puts it: “Philosophy . . . has this peculiarity, that reflection upon itself 
is part of itself.”* But the social sciences have tended somewhat to 
forego self-reflection and self-critique in favour of dealing with specific 
empirical and experimental problems. The exceptions to this tendency 
are notable, but the general result has been to neglect foundational 
analysis and to stress empirical problems. In the phraseology of 
Scheler, the emphasis has been on “knowledge for the sake of domina- 
tion” rather than on “knowledge for the sake of knowledge.” Yet there 
is no real dispute between methodology and empirical science (of 
whatever order). Methodology cannot dictate the content of a disci- 
pline any more than the empirical findings of a science can dictate the 
foundational structure of that science. The difficulties occur when 
the basic concepts of a science are unclarified and that lack of clarity 
is reflected in a confusion in the interpretation of the empirical find- 
ings: in sum, we cannot understand the sciences of individual or group 
behavior unless we understand what we mean when we use such terms 
as self, group, society, social action, and interaction. Methodology 
and content are integral. 

In this context, the achievement of Mead is the reflection of a fruit- 
ful realization of the synthetic character of method and content. His 
speculations are directed to the most subtle metaphysical problems, 
but they are tied always to concrete issues in the social sciences which 
occasion those speculations. The total result is, in our reading of 
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Mead, the achievement of a productive blend in true inter-disciplinary 
insight: for Mead, philosophy, sociology, and social psychology are not 
artificially divorced subjects; they are complementary endeavours to 
describe and comprehend social reality. It is Mead’s greatness to have 
seen the integral character of the foundational questions of philosophy 
and the concrete problems of the social sciences; but it is Mead’s 
genius to have articulated a philosophical style which faces both the 
certitudes of science and the paradoxes of. metaphysics with equal 
candor. 


* Max Scheler, Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos, Darmstadt, 1928. 

*Kurt Riezler, Man: Mutable and Immutable, Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1950. 
* We are again indebted to Alfred Schiitz’ treatment of these problems. 

“R. G. Collingwood, An Essay on Philosophical Method, Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1933, p. 1. 
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